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THEOLOGY AND CULTURE | 


Professor Daniel Day Williams of Union Theological Seminary (New 
York) in a recent speech declared that one of the important trends 
n contemporary theological education is the recognition of the im- 
portance of what he called “the conversation between theology and 
culture in general.” Such a conversation is beset with difficulties. 
One of them is the lack of common language. A rumour is current 
that a prominent American theologian had a luncheon conversation 
with a prominent logical positivist philosopher and after cordial good- 
byes at the end of an hour both confessed privately to friends that 


they had not understood a word the other was saying! If this is even 
approximation of the truth of the present situation concerning 
ology and culture, does it not make conversation between the two 


rrents of American intellectual life on the plea that it is difficult to 
nderstand the strange gibberish of the American intellectual? 
Another difficulty is mutual suspicion and bewilderment. That 
ligious devotion can be combined with scrupulous intellectual honesty - 
ind painstaking scholarship in theological disciplines is a new idea to 
ny secularized humanists. It was confidently affirmed in a recent | 
niversity discussion as to the propriety of a clergyman teaching in the - 
epartment of religion that such a policy was unwise since it was ob- 
is that clergy taught with the aim of “edification” but the true 
lar with the aim of “erudition.” Perhaps the prejudice is not all 


n more urgent: Can theology afiord to abandon such conversational 
fforts if its task is to make coherent the total life of mankind? In_ 

the present time when thoughtful people are increasingly open to © 

nsiderations of meaning and purpose in life, is theology not abandon- 


266 THEOLOGY AND CULTURE 
on one side, for it may be that theologians have a generally false pic- 
ture of the typical academic intellectual as an irresponsible debunker, 
full of illusions about the significance and adequacy of his own cate- 
gories and principles, irredeemably ignorant about religion and _ the- 
ology, narrow and one-dimensional in what is vaguely called his 
“secularism”. 

There is no way these prejudices can be removed except in the 
face-to-face encounter that a genuine conversation between theology 
and culture would entail. One practical step to facilitate such con- 
versation would be the integration of theological institutions into the 
frame-work of our great universities. Of our Anglican seminaries many 
are admirably situated for such interchange, and some of these have 
taken advantage of their opportunities. A further step in facilitating 
such conversations would be the introduction into the seminary cur- 
riculum of opportunities for a correlation of contemporary culture and 
theological interests. All too often the Seminary student shuts the 
door on his liberal arts undergraduate interests and immerses himself 
in technical theological scholarship. Far more needs to be made of 
courses in Apologetics and in the Philosophy of Religion for this pur- 
pose. Homiletics might explore the resources in modern plays and 
novels and poetry for the ministry of the Word. Liturgics might 
acquaint students with present-day opportunities to use drama, music, 
dance, contemporary art and sculpture for the embellishment and en- 
richment of worship. Pastoral theology might incorporate significant 
findings in modern sociology and psychology. Some such efforts are 
already being made. Far more is needed if the theologian—whether 
professional scholar or parish priest—is to speak relevantly and tel- 
lingly to the generation in which he lives. 


Another practical step would be the initiation of a series of visits 
from neighboring liberal arts faculty members to some of our semi- 
naries for lectures, conferences, discussions, etc. One of our seminaries 
has had a happy custom of inviting lay scholars who are Churchmen to 
deliver the commencement addresses. It might be even more exciting 
to invite more critical guests—philosophers, historians, psychologists. 
who would challenge and question what the seminary takes too often 
for granted. 

Whatever is done will be sometimes awkward and embarrassing and 
uncomfortable. It is doubtful, in any case, whether serenity is an in- 


tellectual or spiritual virtue. Our seminaries are admittedly profes- 


= — 


JOHN M. KRUMM 


sional training schools. But are they doing a competent job when they 
turn out ecclesiastical technicians who know their own jargon but 
- cannot understand the language of the major ‘ntellectual movements 
of the world in which they minister? sr Joun M. Krum 
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OUTWARD VISIBLE SIGN 


By Paut Etmen 
““ Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
The Sacrament of the Eucharist maintains an endless novelty pre- 
cisely because in a world of change it is always the same, embodying 
in its richness the remembrance of a past event, the existence of a 
manifest reality, and the hope that when at last all the categories of 
time are dissolved, the event will not be disastrous for man. But the 
ability of the communicant to participate worthily in the Eucharist is 
not so free from temporal process. The effectiveness of such a 
symbol depends upon largely uncharted, subconscious forces which in 
turn are conditioned by the Zeitgeist in which Everyman finds himself: 
the fears which agitate him, the ideas which he takes for granted, the 
order and the chaos of his day. 

Because of this complex structure, the position of the Eucharist in 
modern life must not be thought of as secure. On the one hand, there 
is a growing awareness on the part of Protestantism that worship 
must have a sacramental basis; this attitude was clearly evident at 
Evanston in 1954. But on the other hand, an imperfectly articulated 
sacramental theory, based upon an ingenuous theology, can only result 
in a Sacrament which will seem obscuranist to the skeptical modern 
mind. Secularism cups its hands for other gifts. Both groups are in 
danger of following the lead of the Quakers and of abandoning the 
Sacrament altogether. “It is fairly evident,” said Paul Tillich, “that 
the Protestant sacraments are disappearing.” In this paper I shall 
discuss some trends in contemporary culture which support or inhibit 
the sacramental temper. Contemporary attitudes towards things— 
stones, clouds, trees—supply the context in which the classic doctrine 
of the Eucharist is gratefully received, or wearily thrust aside. 


"The Protestant Era, tr. James Luther Adams (Chicago. 1948), p. 111. Tillicl 
believes that the sacraments could possibly last a long time because of the con- 
servative character of all sacral forms: and they may be revived by “a new under- 
standing of the intrinsic power of nature” (ibid., p. 112). 

*It is necessary, of course to distinguish between sacred and secular things. “We 
can never insist enough on this aspect of sacramental theology: before all things and 
above all things we are dealing with signs and symbo's, not with things in their ow 
nature, in propria specie” (Dom Anscar Vonier. 4 Kev to the Doctrine of the 
Fucharist [London, 1925]. p. 32). 
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Though we are accustomed to think little about the matter, our atti- 
tude toward the things which are everywhere around us is either that 
of indifference or of condescension. Only a few things seem to touch 
our lives. Since they have lost their primitive power, it is necessary to 
collect a great many of them before we can impress our neighbors. 
For this reason we exploit as much of nature as the law will allow. In 
Martin Buber’s celebrated study, 7 and Thou (1923), he spelled out 
two modes of relationship between the self and the external world: I 
am related as I-It to all the things which I experience and use; and 
at rare, ecstatic moments I am related as I-Thou, when I no longer 
manipulate the world of things to my advantage, but encounter them, 
and am addressed by them, like Thoreau studying a fish in Walden 
Pond. The world of I-It is the world in which for the most part I live, 
and fortunately it is also the world in which it is most comfortable to 
live. 

In his sermon “Nature Mourns for a Lost Good,” Tillich asks the 
rhetorical question whether modern man has not lost the power to com- 
mune with nature. “This technical civilization,” he says, “the pride of 
mankind, has brought about a tremendous devastation of original 
nature, of the land, of animals, of plants. It has kept genuine nature 
in small reservations and has occupied everything for domination and 
ruthless exploitation. And worse: many have lost the ability to live 
with nature. We fill it with the noise of empty talk, instead of listening 
to its many voices, and, through them, to the voiceless music of the 
universe. Separated from the soil by a machine, we speed through 
nature, catching glimpses of it, but never comprehending its greatness 
or feeling its power.” 


The attitude that nature is that which may be used has theological 
interest, since it makes more plausible a receptionist type of sacra- 
mental theory. Subjectivist theories of the Eucharist have insisted 
that if God is in the bread and wine, the efficient cause is that He has 
been summoned; He is in this place which we have set aside for His 
honor, and He is in this time which we have selected from the drifting 
hours. Emphasizing the human power over things is a safeguard 
against magic. Despite the ceremonies which baffle the worldling at 
the Eucharist, the historic rite has preserved the common sense that 


*The Shaking of the Foundations (New York, 1953). p. 79. OS 
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what happens here begins with an act of man, and at least until the 


Sursum Corda, turns upon his grateful oblation. Whatever is lost 
hereby, when we concentrate upon “making” a Communion, and upon 
appropriating its psychological health, we are spared the suggestion of 
legerdemain which corrupts the alchemist’s pot, Melanesian mana, and 
the feats of Dunninger. “This do,” we were commanded, “as oft as ye 
do it, in remembrance of me.” 

Finally, the conception of things as useful asserts the dignity of man, 
who was given the lordship over natural creation by virtue of his son- 
ship to God. Behind the Protestant objection to the doctrine of the 
Real Presence lies an uneasy feeling that man cannot without shame 
yield his sovereignty over the world of things. Man alone has free- 
dom. He alone can choose to assert his identity or to defy his telos; 
the stone and the leaf have no power to contradict themselves. There- 
fore man has difficulty in communing with organic or inorganic things, 


and thinks of them essentially as mise en scéne. It is a concession to 
this human power that the two elements chosen by our Lord to com- 
memorate His death were not drawn nakedly from the world of things, 
but were artifacts, transformations wrought by men upon wheat and 
grapes. 


Of course the shaping and controlling power of man has liturgical 
dimensions. But it must be feared that an exclusive concern with man 
as manipulator leads at last to a simple humanism which has no room 
for a truly sacramental theology, and the religious adventure is de- 
scribed as a quest. Scientists have fallen into a similar trap. Ernst 
Cassirer pointed out that under the influence of a covert metaphysic, 
science has deprived things of their separate character and made them 
physiognomic; when they have lost objective and cosmological value, 
things become anthropomorphic.‘ In like manner, Professor John Wild 
has shown that the low regard for metaphysics in contemporary philo- 
sophic inquiry has led to an impoverishment of that ancient discipline. 
Analytic philosophy dispenses with existence as the emptiest of general- 
izations. “As a result,” he says, “[this philosophy] has become un- 
certain of the existence of things, and has thought of experience as 
though it were a thin, unsubstantial flux of pictures on a mental 
screen.” We are in need of a contemporary Dr. Johnson to refute such 
current idealisms by kicking a rock with his foot. - 


*4n Essay on Man (New York 1953). p. 103. 
Challenge of Existentialism (Bloomington, Ind., 1955), 20-21. 
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PAUL ELMEN 7 271 
the When a man is obsessed with his own agency in the Eucharist, he 


lost} thinks himself in some degree deserving of the feast. He has no grasp 
pon} of a humility so profound that it finds itself unworthy to gather up 
1 off the crumbs. It is because God’s first word to man must always be one 
and} of forgiveness that the ancient liturgical formulas include in the prepa- 
; ye} ration a serious examination of conscience, followed by a confession of 
sins. This recognition of man’s generic unworthiness before the altar 
is obscured by the Zwinglian thesis that the Eucharist is that “by which 
a man assures other people than himself of his saving faith in Christ’s 
the} redemption.”” Such caricatures of the truth are open to the Catholic 
objection that the Sacraments are there. The Body and the Blood are 


me 
ee-| real, are part of the structure of the world; they do not depend for 
os: | their being on any man’s acceptance, nor are they shaken by any man’s 
re- | rejection. No good will come of appealing to practical moderns by 
gs, pointing out the sacramental usefulness, and by concealing the crucial 
to} fact that the Bread and Wine are sacred, ancestral, and permanent. 


m- 
gs, Il 
nd While many have retained in our time a cavalier attitude toward 
things, unmixed with any ontological complication, it has been note- 
cal | worthy that a creative minority has discovered the autonomy of things. 


an} During the last few decades there has been a marked enthusiasm for 
ym {| empirical reality. Science has led the way here, its special glory being 


le- | its curiosity about the Given. Seemingly without methodological 
st sophistication, architecture has followed suit, modern functionalism 
iC, disdaining to cover up structural tensions, or to adorn concrete, brick, 
mf} and steel. The same disposition is apparent in interior decorating, 
e, especially since the Paris Exposition of 1925. When Mr. Blanding 
ld builds his dream house he has a new regard for the distinctive tex- 
0- tures of stone, glass, wood, and cloth. 

e. There is a fashion now to let things be what they are. The adver- 
l- tising guild—much in need of a friendly word—may be congratulated 
1- for revealing to us the radiance of material objects. And of course the 
'S artists, particularly the Expressionists, have helped us to see the world 
i] with no thought of utility, but rather innocently, like Adam on the first 
h day. Since Cezanne it has been easier to see the dignity of any natural 


objects, including some fruit in a bowl. Modern sculpture has dared 
to confront us with the quiddity of rough stone, rusty iron, and welded 


‘Dom Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (London, 1945), p. 632. 
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steel. And literary artists have described the stuff and the form of the 
external world as though it had special interest because it is this way, 
Not only the writers of first rank—men like Flaubert, 
Proust, Kafka, and Joyce—have described the Dasein of things; but 
lesser writers like Rachel L. Carson in The Sea Around Us have de- 
scribed the independent world with astonishment, because it has a 
life of its own, and is as indifferent to man’s sovereignty as a hurricane, 
or a wayward ping-pong ball. 

Those into whose hands has been entrusted the administration of 
the Sacraments view this rehabilitation of things with mixed feelings. 
It seems a propitious trend that the material world is being emptied of 
its human content, for then the Bread and the Wine may begin to 
function with their proper power. The man who has learned to think 
of himself as a spectator may be counted on to respect the majesty of 
the humblest objects. When he understands that not even the lowliest 
dandelion came into existence by his leave, he may be ready to ask 
what anyone knows about the matrix in which all being resides. 
might even be ready to grant the central sacramental affirmation: that 
God may be lodged in actuality. 

But the sad truth is that one need go no further than the discovery 
Writers like Flaubert, Proust, Kafka, 
and Joyce have noticed the autonomy of things, and yet have been 
devoid of any sacramental vision. 
when the world has been stripped of its humanistic tyranny, it has 
The modern home with all its new 
textures provides new opportunities for boredom undreamed of by the 
editors of Better Homes and Gardens. 
reduce the world to physical objects and their motion have given our 
loneliness a new dimension. 

Leopold Bloom, the protagonist in Joyce’s Ulysses, may serve as 
the apotheosis of all latter-day apostates who are intrigued by the 
superficial variety of the world, but suffer from an atrophy of the syn- 


Passing the door of All Hallows Church in Dublin, 


and no other. 


of the separateness of things. 
The more tragic likelihood is that 
also been robbed of its meaning. 


The efforts of naturalism to 


bolic imagination. 
he stops to look in at the Mass: 


A batch knelt at the altar rails. The priest went along by them, 
murmuring, holding the thing in his hands. 
took out a communion, shook a drop or two (are they in water?) 
off it and put it neatly into her mouth. Her hat and head sank. 
Then the next one: a small old woman. 
put it into her mouth, murmuring all the time. 


He stopped at each, 


The priest bent down to 
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one. Shut your eyes and open your mouth. What? Corpus. Body. 
Corpse. Good idea the Latin. Stupefies them first. Hospice for 
the dying. They don’t seem to swallow it down. Rum idea; eat- 
ing bits of corpse why the cannibals cotton to it.’ 


A man may have a reporter’s eye for what is interesting, and yet see 
in the most solemn rite of the Church a piece of vulgar deception. 


The truth is that if the sacramental view of the universe fails, or is 
allowed to sink into disrepute because of our intermittent sincerity, the 
human race may be forced into the ultimate desolation—that of moving 
aimlessly between meaningless forms. On the other hand, if the sacra- 
mental view prevails, and the world is seen to be the handiwork of 
God, every proliferation fills the observer with awe. Evelyn Underhill 
has described the pleasure of looking at anything—a picture, a statue, 
a tree—when it is recalled that God is the ground of being: “You will 
become aware of a heightened sign and intensified existence in this 
thing at which you look . . . seen thus, a thistle has celestial qualities. 
Our great comrades, the trees, the clouds, the rivers initiate us into 
mighty secrets.’” 


Compare this buoyant, healthful attitude with that of some recent 
Existentialists. Antoine Roquentin, the hero of Sartre’s La Nausée, 
discovers that the world is fundamentally absurd, and becomes sickened 
by its discontinuity. A world full of irrelevant objects repels him with 
its incessant thisness. He changes from ennui to a viscosity of the 
inner life, and finally to a nausea which rejects life. Without symbolic 
resources one literally cannot assimilate such a miscellaneous world. 
The insolent things around us threaten our existence, deepen our sense 
of isolation, and open up the abyss of nothingness. A world without 
sacramental depth is a world full of opaque, absurd existences. 

The wide difference between those who regard things as useful and 
those who regard things as autonomous indicates the difficulty of de- 
monstrating the relevance of the Eucharist to the consciousness of 
Western man. Those who believe in ontological status without human 
participation are especially attracted to the doctrine of the Real Pre- 
sence. If all things are filled with mysterious power, no extraordinary 
faith is required to believe that the Bread and the Wine are the Body 
and Blood of Christ. On the other hand, those who take seriously 
man’s gift of dominion over fish and fowl and every living and non- 


Ulysses (Modern Lib. ed.. New York. 1941)  p. 79. 


“Mysticism (London, 1912). p. 360. 
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living thing, find it hard to ascribe anything but symbolic power to 
the Bread and Wine. Among the gifts granted to Adam was that of 
giving names, and so reducing to classes; but if the Bread and the 
Wine are substantially changed, man’s power to establish identity has 
been abrogated. Sovereignty over the world of things has been pain- 
fully won after centuries of brilliant scientific struggle; this power is 
now threatened, since fusion bombs bespeak a demonic fury which 
seems out of control; man is in no mood to abdicate his precarious 
sovereignty to suit what he considers an hylozoistic theology. 

Obscure forces gather to resist the sacramental claim. Argu- 
ments drawn from the long battle against idolatry are pressed into use 
against the doctrine of the Real Presence. Thus the true prophets of 
Israel are said to have fought against the pagan gods on similar 
grounds, maintaining that a finite thing can obviously not claim abso- 
lute status. Similarly, the Anglican Reformers opposed the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation on the grounds that revelation does not destroy 
the character of the created world. According to the XXVII Article, 
Transubstantiation “overthroweth the nature of a Sacrament, and hath 
given occasion to many superstitions.” 

The solution of this difficult problem—how a thing can be itself and 
yet not itself—is part of the achievement of the Anglican founders. A 
Sacrament, they said, is an outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace.” Nature has its own quiddity, its own distinctive 
character; but Nature is without arrogance, since all things are the 
creatures of God, and all things shared in the Fall. Every object, in- 
cluding the Bread and the Wine, looks in two directions: towards its 
own factuality and towards the ground of its being. The elements are 
visible, but full of invisible power; the Presence is Real, but spiritual; 
the Bread and the Wine exist in their full banality, but as common- 
places luminous with glory. Christ is on the altar, but not for the 
impenitent skeptic; the “lively faith” of the communicant is as neces- 
sary for him as the consecration prayer. 

The Eucharist in all its fullness could be therapeutic for the malaise 


"According to Saint Thomas Aquinas, the sacrament is essentially a sign: “signum 
rei sacrae, inquantum est sanctificans homines.” The importance of the sacrament 
is that the known points to the unknown: “signa proprie dantur hominibus, quorum 
est per nota ad ignota pervenire” (Summa Theologica III, Q. Ix, Art. ii). The 
Anglican position is that the sign is not simp'y a signpost but a special symbol, 
conveying grace as well as pointing to grace. According to the Offices of Instruction. 
a sacrament is “a means whereby we receive this grace. and a pledge to assure us 
thereof.” 
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of modern men, as it has been redemptive in all ages. The sacramenta- 
list agrees that because of the essential absurdity of things, man is well 
advised to explore his authentic humanity (Sartre, Camus). The 
sacramental Christian also admires the work of artists who have 
managed to impose so much order upon this radical discontinuity. He 
thinks it a hopeful sign that men are learning to understand the hidden 
power of things (Ponge, Guillevic).” He understands those who feel 
that neither humanism or materialism provide a covert deep enough 
for safety, and who fly from both to an undifferentiated Unity (Huxley, 
Stace). But in the end he must affirm that only through the miracle 
of the Sacrament may the world be saved in the very moment when 
man is saved from it. Like Kierkegaard’s Knight of Faith, he ex- 
periences the world of things known to all, but with all the difference 
that he knows of things infused with an hierarchical Spirit. 

The pervasive loneliness of our time may in this fashion be over- 
come. Here in an ancient and tested manner man may encounter that 
which is beyond himself and which beckons to him. It is true that 
Rilke’s Dinge also cries out to man, “Sieh!” (“Behold!”) In the first of 
the Duino Elegies he wrote, “Many a star placed its faith in you that 
you would sense it.” But the Lord of the Sacrament has an additional 
claim on our attention: “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” The consecrated Bread and Wine are small 
portions of a fallen world released from a demonic bondage. The 
proclamation of the Eucharist is that there exists also in this chaos of 
things a Gestalt of grace. 

It is therefore right that to the incredulous, the Eucharist should 
seem intolerably strange. What is to be learned from a Sacrament 
may be learned only by participation in it, rather than by assenting to 
a verbal proposition. Thus Cardinal Newman wrote that he could 
not believe the doctrine of Transubstantiation until after he had be- 
come a Roman Catholic." The words of Institution imply that under- 
standing follows the participation: “Take, eat. This is my body.” It 
is a mistake to admire or to criticize the Eucharist as a bold cognitive 
formula by which vastly complex considerations are dealt with. Only 


“For example. Francis Ponge’s interest in particularity: “Tl y a autre chose A dire 
des escargots. D’abord leur propre humidité. Leur sang froid. Leur extensibilité” 
(Le Parti Pris de Choses [Paris. 10421. p. 29). See J. Robert Loy, “Things in 
Recent French Literature.” PMLA, LXXI (March, 1956). 27-41. 


"Apologia Pro Vita Sua (London, 1897). p. 239. a 
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he who tastes will know that the Lord is good, and will hear above all 


noises the sound of the great wings. : 

So the Holy Communion will continue to be the stay against ruin for 

a small and taciturn group. The Christian will continue to test himself |” 

and find out that he is furtive and incontinent, but also that he is sick re 

unto death of the world’s canapés and petits fours. Without being at . 

all clear on the ontology involved, without even the most rudimentary : 
- class concept, he will come on his knees to this plain bread and to this ra 
red wine, content to know that despite his brokenness and shame, he . 


may yet participate in that which is whole and unashamed. 


nl 


NOTE ON THE GIFTS IN BAPTISM AND CONFIRM: ATION I 


By Artucer A. Voce ar 
4 
Nashotah House 


If, as seems probable, the twentieth century is to be known in its hi 


: theological speculations to future ages as the Century of the Church, uy 
it is no doubt fitting that the nineteenth century was brought to a close a 

in English theological thought by a controversy between A. J. Mason ot 
and A. T. Wirgman on the relation of confirmation to baptism. The on 
propaedeutic value of such a controversy for further inquiry into uy 
the nature of the Church is obvious. However, this introduction, once TI 
furnished, was found not to be of the type which could arbitrarily be pr 
left behind or forgotten once its introductory function had been per- fa, 

formed. sh 
The nature of the Church makes a vital difference in the interpre- cle 

tation of the nature of the initiatory rites which admit one to member- fo 
ship in it. Problems peculiar to the Church of England in its relation pe 


to the (Presbyterian) Church of Scotland, in so far as both of them 
are established churches in Great Britain, have done much to keep 
interest alive on this topic in England. This second type of problem of 
does not ordinarily affect other national churches in their immediate - 
lives, but the issues involved in considerations of the first type cannot 
fail to be vital to Christians no matter where they live. The impor- - 
tance of this theological topic notwithstanding, American theologians to 
have been conspicuous by their absence from public discussion of the th 
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Within a little more than the last decade in England, a new flurry 
of interest on the relation of baptism to confirmation, and the work 
of the Holy Ghost in each, has resulted in the publication of note- 
worthy pamphlets and books on the subject by such men as Dom 
Gregory Dix, G. W. H. Lampe, and most recently L. S. Thornton, 
C. R. Renewed interest in patristic studies has done more than leave 
a partial mark on many recent discussions of these matters; it, together 
with New Testament exegesis, has almost completely stated the issue 
in some circles as one of historical and textual propriety. No little 
ability and ingenuity has been evidenced in the collection and in- 
terpretation of patristic texts on the problems involved. Lampe, in 
his The Seal of the Spirit, argues that all-in-all patristic evidence is in- 
conclusive as to the giving of the Spirit in baptism and confirmation. 
Fr. Thornton in, Confirmation: Its Place in the Baptismal Mystery, 
rejoins that, rightly interpreted, there is not to be found the confusion 
and inconsistency in patristic texts which Lampe attributes to them. 


It is not the intention of the author of this paper to jump into the 
mainstream of the historical controversy just mentioned. In fact, it is 
his intention to write in a manner which may be called conversational, 
upon what others are now writing polemically. This conversational 
intention does not preclude the possibility of perhaps influencing some 
of the fundamental issues which are now bones of contention, for no 
one should start any conversation—let alone one which has bearing 
upon a highly contested argument—unless he has something to say. 
The desire to have a conversational rather than polemical entry into 
present discussions is merely a way of acknowledging the undeniable 
fact that, in that aspect of the work of the Holy Ghost with which we 
shall be specifically concerned, patristic studies have as yet yielded no 
clear-cut or uncontested conclusions. Acknowledging the bearing which 
further patristic and New Testament investigations may have on the 
point at hand, this paper is offered at the moment in the nature of a 
suggestion rather than as an adequate de facto solution. 

The point to which this paper wishes to speak involves the dwelling 
of the Holy Ghost in Christians, and especially the relation of the 
seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost to those who have only been baptized 
as compared to those who have also been confirmed. That this is a 
problem few will deny; no doubt universal consent will also be given 
to the view that this is a valid and important problem for systematic 
theology as well as for more historical patristic and New Testament 
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studies. It would not, perhaps, be an overstatement to remark that 
at the present time the study of New Testament and patristic texts does 
not itself furnish a sufficient basis upon which finally to resolve 
this issue. There is at least a good chance that this last statement will 
hold for the indefinite future also, for there is a limit to what any 
essentially textual and historically oriented analysis can do for the 
final solution of a systematic problem. 

The history of thought is important and not to be overlooked in any 
systematic problem, for persons who are now known merely as “his- 
torical figures” were themselves firsthand theorists. ‘The value of 
what they had to say and of the theories which they propounded cer- 
tainly cannot be rendered unfruitful or reduced to the status of antique 
curios merely because of the passage of time. This is especially true 
and needs no emphasis where an historical and revealed religion such as 
Christianity is concerned. 


But after historical suggestions have been considered, if systematic 
questions still remain, it would seem that there is no alternative tc 
resolving the latter as best we can on nonhistorical, that is to say, 
systematic grounds. Really, systematic considerations must be used t 
evaluate historical suggestions in order to make any decision as to the 
conclusive or inconclusive nature of the latter. In the matter before 
us we must also remember that the Holy Ghost—leading the develop- 
ment of man’s thought throughout the ages—must be considered active 
in present systematic evaluations of His own “fate” and operation, as 
well as in recent historical and patristic research. 

Among the systematic factors which we have so far only summarily 
indicated as necessary for the solution of theological problems one 
which is never lacking is the need for, and use of, conceptual analogies 
which help us to clarify our thought. When thinking about God, and 
in dealing with all salutary spiritual matters, we need analogies, easily 
understood examples from our everyday lives, to enlighten our under- 
standing wherever possible. Such analogies are often difficult to find— 
for a reason into which we shall shortly go—but in spite of this our 
need for them never lessens. Analogies become more and more neces- 
sary the further we penetrate into the riches of God and the mystery 
of His ways; there finally comes a time when insight is measured en- 
tirely in terms of the discovery of apt analogies and telling examples. 

For the systematic problem of the manner of the reception and dis- 
position of the Holy Ghost and of His Gifts in the Church’s initiatory 
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rites, it may well appear that at least one of the most helpfui analogies 


from our everyday lives which may be pertinent to the matter has not. 


yet been considered by theologians taking part in the present contro-_ 
versy. The purpose of this paper is to call this analogy to the at- 


wr: tention of interested parties. 
ms Before we arrive at the situation in which the just-mentioned analogy - 
seems to be applicable, certain ground work muot he laid and a definite” 
bam stand must be taken about other topics which are also now under dis- 
his- pute. We must especially proceed from a conviction about whether or 
> Of F not the Holy Ghost actually begins to dwell in one at Baptism. The 
chink general Mason-Dix Line is that there is no doubt that the Holy Ghost 
a actually operates and is involved in baptism, but that He Himself is 
ree not actually bestowed or given to a person at that time. At baptism 
h as we are incorporated into the death and resurrection of Christ, and at 
the same time it may even be said that we are being prepared to re- 
atic ceive the Holy Ghost. But the latter does not actually come to dwell 
e to in us in His Person until confirmation—or that part of baptism which 
say, we now call by the name of confirmation. In baptism (in the narrow 
d tof} meaning of the term) A. J. Mason speaks of the Spirit as working from 
the without (ab extra); in confirmation He becomes inwardly present. 
fore At the other extreme are the views of G. W. H. Lampe, who goes 
lop- so far as to maintain that not only is the Holy Ghost actually given to 
mee one in baptism—and this by water alone—but that there is no special 
” gift at all which is bestowed in confirmation. The opposition between 
Dix and Mason is now clearly set; their views are mutually exclusive, 
ily but it remains to be seen whether or not the two views are collectively 
one exhaustive. 
Bie Let us come immediately to the point. If the Church is to continue 
= to teach, as surely it must, that in water baptism a person is in- 
sily corporated into the Humanity of Christ—which is necessary if we are 
der- to speak in any real sense of being incorporated into Christ’s death and 
d— resurrection—the Church must also continue to teach that at this 
= baptism His life in a real way becomes our life. But how the life of 
ces- Christ can become in some unique sense really, that is to say, not 
may merely psychologically, identified with the life of a man without the 
> Spirit of Christ (which Spirit Christ was never without and which 
ot Spirit essentially guided and qualified His life at every moment) 
dis- actually being given to that man, has more the nature of paradox about 
it than it does the nature of mystery. The position from which this 
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paper proceeds is that, in some sense, an actual gift of the Spirit is 
made in baptism with water alone. The important thing to note, 
however, is that this position need not tie one to the view of Lampe 
that nothing new of the Spirit remains to be given at confirmation. 


The distinction which remains to be made is not a new one; in fact 
it was made at least as long ago as 1905 by Darwell Stone in his book, 
Holy Baptism. The point is, that in any one actual giving of the Holy; 
Ghost, the total resources of the Holy Ghost Himself are not ex- 
hausted or completely used up. The Holy Ghost Himself can be given 
—and often is—a number of times; it is the purpose for which He is 
given which distinguishes His successive outpourings. His bestowal at 
the ordination of a priest as over against His bestowal at the conse- 
cration of a bishop is an oft-quoted example. 


Stone went on to make one more systematic point which is most 
suggestive on the matter, but which seems to have been generally 
overlooked or ill-considered until Fr. Thornton’s previously mentioned 
book, Confirmation, once again began to attack the problem in a some- 
what similar fashion. Stone’s contribution consisted in calling attention 
to the fact that in drawing the analogy between Christ’s life and ours, 
we often err and are mislead by a similarity of terms in regard to 
baptism. In the correct analogy, Christ’s baptism is analogous to our 
confirmation, while our baptism is analogous to His conception. There 
was a successive outpouring of the Holy Ghost upon our Lord at His 
conception, baptism, and ascension; these outpourings are analogously 
similar to those given to men at their baptism, confirmation, and future 
resurrection. 

At no time in the life of the incarnate Lord was He without th 
indwelling presence of the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost was present 
in the Christ from the moment of His conception, but this does not 
preclude the possibility of the Holy Ghost again being received by 
Christ at His baptism. Similarly our reception of the Holy Ghost at 
baptism does not preclude another reception of Him at our confir- 
mation. Such contextual order as Stone furnishes seems to render in- 
effectual observations such as that by Dix in section IV of The The- 
ology of Confirmation in relation to Baptism, when, in trying to show 
that the Holy Ghost is not given in baptism by water, he recalls that 
it was only after our Lord’s baptism in Jordan that the Holy Ghost 
descended upon Him. It does not seem fitting that this be held as a 
reason for affirming that the Spirit is not, and was not then, given in 
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water baptism. Besides the observations which we have just made 
concerning the proper analogies between our Lord’s life and ours, it 
should alse be noted that in our Lord’s baptism absolutely no additional 
act was involved in the descent of the Spirit which would separate it 
from the act of water baptism. The fact that the Spirit descended upon 
our Lord only after He had come up out of the water may have no more 
significance than that the Spirit descended in the form of a dove rather 
than that of a sea gull. This is not a matter to be flip about, but 
neither is it a matter to be too imaginal about in the drawing of theo- 
logical conclusions. 

The need for analogies in our theological thinking we have already 
mentioned. We have also called attention to the fact that examples 
from our everyday lives which will serve as good analogies for certain 
revealed and spiritual truths are often most difficult to find. The rea- 
son for this is that in dealing with the actions of a supernatural, creator 
God towards his creatures, the relations left or revealed for man to 
contemplate are sui generis. Man’s relation to the revealed God of 
Christianity is something unique and uncommon; it is one of a kind. 
Consequently, to find other examples of relationships taken from our 
everyday lives which have a telling similarity in common with our 
unique relationship with God is a most difficult task—and one in 
which we can never be completely successful by definition. The 
unique mode of sacramental signification as over against nonsacra- 
mental, natural signification is a case in point. 

Perhaps this is sufficient to indicate that we do not believe that the 
analogy now to be presented clearly and completely explains all aspects 
of the relation of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost as received in confir- 
mation to those who have only been baptized with water. If such an 
explanation could be achieved, an example taken from nature would 
completely explain what is held to be supernatural. Obviously this is 
impossible. But it does seem that the analogy presents sufficient 
positive grounds to enable one significantly to hold that the Gifts are 
formally given in confirmation, while nevertheless not denying a cer- 
tain access to them to those who have only been baptized (and who 
consequently have received the Spirit in a different mode or for a 
different purpose than that of the formal reception of the Gifts). 


Our analogy is not a difficult one; it is taken from the sphere of 
man’s moral and ethical life. It is a fact of almost universal consent 
that no matter how much one desires to be virtuous, let us say for 
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purposes of illustration, courageous or just, until one has actually 
ordered himself and formed his character immediately to act courage- 
ously and justly in situations which call for such action, he is related 


to courage and justice only in a potential and incomplete way. The 
virtuous man is one whose character has responsibly and actually 
been formed to respond in a certain way in certain circumstances. In 
other words, the morally virtuous man is one who has habituated 
himself to a given course of action. The action of a morally virtuous 
man arises from a set disposition or habit, which means that action 
which arises after a certain habit has been acquired is qualitatively 
different from action which outwardly looks the same but which does 
not arise from the habit in question. ‘The action of a soldier who 
charges the enemy from fear of being ridiculed by his friends instead 
of from a courageous character formation is not a formally brave act 
no matter what the appearances are to an external observer. 


Similarly, the almsgiving of a man who wants to be generous, but 
who has not yet habituated himself to give easily and cheerfully, is not 
virtuous in the actual sense in which the man is virtuous whose giving 
does proceed from such a habit. An act which outwardly appears to 
be the same as a second act, but which proceeds without the character- 
indicating habit from which the second act proceeds, is qualitatively 
different from the second act. In one case a virtue has formally and 
permanently been actualized, while in the other case it has not. The 
terminology is somewhat arbitrary, but we may call the former-men- 
tioned (habitual) act a virtuous act, while the latter-mentioned (prep- 
aratory) act may be known as an act of virtue. There is a sense in 
which one can become virtuous only by performing acts of virtue. But 
the acts of virtue which must necessarily be performed before the habit 
of virtue is acquired are really inchoate and potential in nature in re- 
lation to the virtuous acts, which later proceed from the stable and 
actualized habit. The preliminary acts take great effort and often 

long, painful deliberation in each instance; the formally virtuous act 
is easy, enjoyable, and immediate in its exercise. This is the case 
because the formally virtuous act proceeds from an established state 
of character; in this condition it is a person’s mature to act virtuously. 
~ Only when this condition has been reached has virtue for the first 
time been firmly established and in one sense actualized within a 
person. 


Turning now to the theological consideration which occasions this 
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paper, it suggested that access to the Gifts of the Holy Ghost in 
baptism and in confirmation may have analogical light thrown upon 
them by the relation of moral acts to each other before and after a 
virtuous habit has been formed, which relation we have just examined. 

Starting, as it appears that one must, with the personal reception of 
the Holy Ghost in water baptism, the problem arises of how the Holy 
Ghost may then be received again in confirmation. We have suggested 
that this question be answered by distinguishing the purpose for 
which the Holy Ghost is given in baptism from the purpose for which 
He is given in confirmation. In the former case He comes to com- 
municate the divine life of our Lord to men, and this would seem to be 
possible only if the Spirit of Christ’s life—the essential guiding and 
inspiring source of the love which Christ held for the Father—is given 
omen. To go on to say that this incorporation into our Lord’s Body 
is primarily an incorporation into His death and resurrection does not 
alter the fact that we are incorporated into Him and into His life of 


love. 

Once the Holy Ghost dwells within us from the moment of our 
Christian conception, however, it does not follow that He cannot be 
given to us again for a different purpose. In confirmation, the new 
purpose of the bestowal of the Holy Ghost is that of the formal recep- 
tion of the Gifts. The reception of the Spirit by our Lord at His 
baptism immediately preceded His embarkation upon His public 
ministry; similarly our reception of the Gifts at confirmation may be 
thought of as perfecting us for our constant, continuous, and all-em- 
bracing proclamation in word and deed of the good news of the incar- 
nate Lord. 

But if the Holy Ghost actually dwells in one from the moment of 
his baptism in water, it would seem fitting that one—in some sense— 
have access to Him in His Gifts. This appears to be the motivation 
which leads some to say that if the Holy Ghost is given in baptism, 
there is nothing new left to be given in confirmation. In substantiation 
of this case, it would seem to be a contradiction of the empirical facts 
to deny that people who have only been baptized with water have not 
made, and cannot make, acts which involve Knowledge, Wisdom, 
Understanding, Strength, Counsel, True Godliness, or Holy Fear. If 
the Holy Ghost is present, it does not seem necessary to deny all access 
to Him and to what He characteristically wills to bring to all men. 
But it would appear that this access to the Gifts by those who have 
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only been baptized with water may be related to the access to the 


Gifts of those who have also been confirmed in a manner analogous 


to the way in which what we have previously called an “act of virtue” 


is related to a “virtuous act.” A baptized person can certainly, on 
occasion, and in a sense, act in the peculiar wisdom and strength of 
the Holy Ghost, but his act does not proceed from a formal and per- 
manent spiritual disposition in relation to these Gifts as the wise and 
strong act of a confirmed person does. 

The formal habitus, disposition, or virtue of the Gifts is given to us 
by the Holy Ghost in confirmation. This is a unique bestowal of 
spiritual dispositions and abilities, but because this reception of spiritual 
dispositions is not magical in its effects, even though formal abilities 
which in many respects are analogous to actualized, virtuous moral 
habits are given to us in confirmation, we must consciously co- 
operate with them in order for them to be effectual in our lives. The 
Gifts are not habits which we can win for ourselves as the habits of 
the natural moral virtues are. Again they are habits which do not 
activate themselves and which do not operate automatically in fit 
circumstances, as do some of our other habitual tendencies. We are 
now describing a unique feature of a spiritual situation which can never 
be adequately enlightened by everyday analogies. The Gifts are gifts 
of grace and so they have the sui generis characteristics of grace in 
general. 


We may conclude by noting that if this suggested analogy of the way 
in which the Gifts are related to those who have been baptized—as 
against those who have also been confirmed—be found enlightening, 
we may use it as a key to the interpretation of the term “confirmation” 
which will allow us to continue to use the term, while still maintaining 
that in the sacrament of confirmation something additional is given 
to what has previously been received in baptism. “To confirm” has 
been criticized in its use because it is required that a thing, in order to 
be confirmed, must first of all be present before the confirmation can 
take place; in such a view, it is held, everything seems to be given in 
baptism and consequently the sacrament of confirmation loses its claim 
to significant, independent status. But confirmare, in its literal sense, 
means to make stable or establish in a complete or thorough manner. 
To stress this completeness and thoroughness is the function of the 
prefix con-. In other words, when something is confirmed it is es- 
tablished permanently, that is to say it is established as a habit or 
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permanent disposition. In man’s ethical life, this habitual establish- 
ment is the sine qua non for all essentially virtuous action; in the ethi- 
cal life it is not until such habitual establishment has taken place that 
the essence of a moral virtue is actually present for the first time. The 
similar-appearing “acts of virtue” which precede the establishment of 
the virtuous habit or formation of character are not actually virtuous 
acts in the strict sense of the term. This distinction of types of 
action which outwardly may appear to be the same is what makes the 
moral analogy so significant for the theological issue at hand. 

It does not seem unlikely that “habits” or permanent dispositions 
of the Gifts are what are newly and analogically given in confirmation. 
Such a bestowal amounts to the perfecting of the subject which re- 
ceives them, and it also amounts to the formal and qualitatively distinct 
reception of the spiritual characteristics which are received. Access 
to the Gifts after baptism as compared to their accessibility after 
confirmation analogically has all of the essentially qualifying difference 
which distinguishes an “act of virtue” from a “virtuous act.” What- 
ever use can be made of the Gifts by those who are baptized with water 
only, is an inchoate, potential, proleptic use which seeks its perfection, 
completion, and essential actualization in confirmation and in the life 
in the Spirit which is possible only after confirmation. 


THE “LIVES” OF JESUS 


By Hour H. Granam 
Virginia Theological Seminary _ 


Jesus and His Ministry. By Wallace Eugene Rollins and Maric.: Benedict Rol ins. 
Seabury Press, 1954, pp. xvi + 299. $4.00. 

The Life and Ministry of Jesus. By Vincent Taylor. Abingdon Press. 1955. pp. 240. 
$3.00. 

Jesus and His Times. By Daniel-Rops. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1954. pp. 615. $5.00. 

The Life of Jesus Christ. By J. W. C. Wand. Morehouse-Gorham, 1955. 
$3.40. 

The Life - Teachings of Jesus. By Charles M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. 1955. 
Ppp. 336. $3.00. 


Each of these books is an attempt to present a picture of Jesus and 
his ministry as it appears from a critical study of the Gospels. Wide 


as the difference in point of view may be, and many as may be the 
differences in detail, all of the writers exhibit an extensive acquaintance 
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with critical study, and the effects of it. The point at which the books 
differ most strikingly is in the representation of Jesus as an historical 
figure. All of them present Jesus in that way, of course; but there is 
considerable difference in the degree to which they show him to have 
been involved in the events of his time rather than merely associated 
with them chronologically. 


The first two books listed have a great deal in common. Each 
begins with a careful discussion of the possibility of a “life” and of 
the sources available, to which Taylor adds a chapter on the Jesus of 
history and the Christ of faith. (Taylor’s book, by the way, is an ex- 
panded version of his article under the same title in Interpreters’ 
Bible, volume 7, with some considerable additions.) The Baptism and 
Temptation narratives receive careful attention (Rollins and Rollins 
make an interesting turn on ‘temptations’, suggesting that they are the 
testing of the popular messianic expectations by Jesus). In their ac- 
count of the ministry they emphasize, as one might expect, the King- 
dom of God as the center of Jesus message and as the power at work 
through him. The constellation of events surrounding the Feeding 
narratives is recognized as crucial, Rollins and Rollins quoting with 
approval Taylor’s words (from the I. B. article) about the withdrawal 
to Tyre and Sidon as occasioned by the failure of Jesus and of the 
disciples to win acceptance for the proclamation in its real meaning. 
Taylor has a similar withdrawal in the midst of the concluding Jeru- 
salem ministry (for similiar reasons), and Rollins and Rollins regard 
it as a possibility. Both the Feeding(s) and the Last Supper are in- 
terpreted as eschatological sacraments. The idea of a suffering Mes- 
siah is held to be original with Jesus, being the content of the disclosure 
at the Baptism worked out as the mission of the Kingdom proceeded. 
Both Taylor and Rollins and Rollins, in other words, allow for a 
development in Jesus’ understanding of his mission and vocation as he 
proceeded, culminating in the understanding of his death as intrinsic 
to the ministry of the Son of man, the head of the new messianic com- 
munity. 

Certain distinctive features stand out. Taylor has an excellent dis- 
cussion of Son of man as both a personal and a communal name, with 
special attention to the arguments of Manson and Cadoux for the 
latter (p. 77ff.). He holds also that Jesus foresaw a period of escha- 
tological woes and his own return, “though in what form it may be 
difficult to say.” The words, “I tell you, if these were silent, the very 
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oks stones would cry out” is a cry of anguish over the tragic misinterpre- 
ical tation even of the acted parable of the Entry. 

> 1S Rollins and Rollins make an interesting point about the preference 
ave of the primitive and early church for the living voice of eyewitnesses, 


connecting therewith the ranking of apostles above prophets. Their 
chapter on the miracles deserves special mention, as does the section 
on the Transfiguration and that on Jesus’ exegesis in relation to that of 
of the rabbis. Then throughout the book they keep careful watch on the 
of function described and the term used to describe it—e.g., “In all of the 
passages that we have cited to show Jesus Scripture-imbued words 


ex- 
rs’ [E about his suffering, the function is that of the Suffering Servant, but 
nd &f _ the term is ‘Son of Man’.” (p. 162) 
ins There is little to question in these volumes. Taylor, whose chapters 
the are very brief and mostly lean meat, sometimes fails to make con- 
aC- nections, for example between the mutual segregation of Parousia and 
1g- Passion sayings and Jesus developing concept of his mission. Rollins 
rk § and Rollins, whose writing is rather more leisurely and often beautiful, 
ng ff seem to fall below the level of their own scholarship somewhat when 
ith they attempt to read what was going on in Jesus’ mind. But whatever 
val exceptions one may care to take, these books are a heartening and 
he exciting demonstration of the great contribution careful, critical scholar- 
1g. ship makes to clarifying the picture of Jesus and his mission in its 
u- singular meaning and its historical connections. 
rd Daniel-Rops’ volume is of a quite different stamp, but on its own 
n- premises deserving of high praise. The author is a leading French 
S- Roman Catholic, a writer by profession. His acquaintance with biblical 

scholarship is clearly extensive. The book presents a powerful por- 
d. trait of Jesus, excels in its detailed picture of Palestine and the moods 
a it evokes (though ones does get a bit tired of oleanders after a while!), 
he and is informed by a theological understanding productive of keen 

interpretations and also of keen criticism of some of the unworthy 
n- aspects of popular religiosity. 

It seems to me fair to say that the main weaknesses of this book 

S- are chargeable to its method and premise. It is predominantly Jesus 
th and his times rather than Jesus im his time. How can it be otherwise 
1€ when the four Gospels are treated harmonistically? It is that method 
oi which enables the author to make credible the statement, “The ideas 


of Jesus are a perfect unchanging whole from the beginning of the 
public life to the end...” (p. 365); though what appears to me to be 
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a premise rather than a conclusion—“The teaching of Jesus... . is a 
total philosophy which, under very simple forms, explains the mystery 
of living: all morality is based upon it, and all metaphysics” (p. 394)— 
is also at work. 

The second serious and distressing weakness is that the harmonistic 
method leaves the author fighting with the evangelist. Half a dozen 
glaring instances of this leap from the pages: in the account of the 
Water turned into Wine, several symbolic meanings are suggested, but 
not that which John suggests; in the account of the Feedings section, 
nothing is made of the numbers of baskets of fragments taken up; the 
death of Lazarus before Jesus arrived may have been because Jesus 
was a long way off, or because the sick man took a rapid turn for the 
worse; the chief themes of Jesus preaching were charity, humility and 
the renunciation of worldly goods; and so on. 

It appears that the book is being described in strokes of black and 
white; and that is pretty much the case. Daniel-Rops knows his 
history and he can be a very good critic and interpreter; he can also 
make some thundering blunders in just these areas. The book is finely 
- translated, presumably finely written; and the critical reader can derive 
a great deal from it—not least of all some happy phrases like “The 
scandalized growl of the Pharisees, “This man receiveth sinners. . .’ 

In a way, Bishop Wand’s book stands between that of Daniel-Rops 
and the works treated first, though in the end he is much closer to the 
latter. His position is avowedly conservative, allowing him to use 
John liberally, but his method is a long way from the harmonistic one. 
Indeed, this book (quite incidentally to its purpose) is in effect the 
best argument for a conservative position I have seen! It is the open- 
eyed conservatism of a learned, critical mind. Remembering the short- 
ness of the book, it would be hard to come by a better discussion of the 
meaning of the Kingdom of God in Jesus’ preaching than is found in 


pp. 118-119 and elsewhere, of parables in chapter vi and miracles 
(which are “chiefly significant as signs of the presence of the King- 
dom”) in chapter x, which concludes, 


“Tn estimating any ‘miracle’ story we should therefore ask the 
following questions: 1. What exactly does the narrator say? 2. Is 
his story meant to be taken literally or allegorically? 3. What evi- 
dence is there in other New Testament documents or elsewhere 
to support his account? 4. Is any ‘natural’ explanation of the event 
possible? 5. Does the event, if inexplicable by known natural law, 
fit in with what we know as the ‘scheme of salvation’?” . } 
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The Bishop prefers to take the narrative as it stands, and tends to do 
so; still, the sign of Jonah is what it is in Mark, not what Matthew 
makes of it; the cursing of the fig tree was a symbolic action drawing 
attention to the contrast between its refreshing appearance and its 


a fruitlessness; the sound from heaven in John 12:20-50 was thunder; 
_ and so on. 
he There are some minor oversights, perhaps inevitable in a short book. 
wn The only serious criticisms one would suggest are these: first, that the 
rip author has made it difficult for himself to account for the transition 
he from the preaching of the Kingdom to the preaching of Jesus (as he 
“9 attempts to do) by dealing with it under the headings, “Teaching about 
he God” and “Teaching about Christ”, thus blunting the effect of his own 
nd excellent words on the Kingdom a little earlier. Secondly, he tends 
to bury some acute remarks that call for expansion. For example, he 
nd spends a whole page and a quarter re-telling the Transfiguration story, 
his and then but mentions in a single sentence Luke’s word “exodus” in 
so this connection. He re-phrases Gospel passages very well; but he 
ly threw away one of the best opportunities he had (in the structure of 
oan this book) for showing that Jesus was Incarnate in history. Even in 
ne two hundred pages a writer of Wand’s learning and skill could have 
} done a great deal more with that, and remove the one over-all weakness 
re of a fine and moving book. 
a : The final volume is of a quite different sort, being designedly a text- 
oy book for college courses on the subject, complete with questions for 
“a discussion and bibliographies at the end of each chapter (there is an 
oe excellent bibliography in Rollins and Rollins, by the way). On the 
i whole it is a serviceable book, and should prove useful for its purpose. 
. The emphasis is upon “subjects and areas of interest rather than upon 
- chronology”. The point of view is ‘liberal’ in the sense that all the 
“8 weight is on Jesus the man. The needs of college students and their 
= level of information (or lack of it) seem to have been kept carefully in 
. mind. The simplicity of languase and clarity of organization are 
certainly commendable. 
he Still, there are some unhappy features. It is not enough to tell 
Is students that at the Baptism, Jesus knew he was Messiah (even if that 


be correct). The term is scarcely self-explanatory! To say that Jesus 
“deeper motive” for choosing the disciples was a longing for companion- 
my ship is misleading at best. To say that “Jesus took the best that was in 
the religious tradition which he inherited” is simply question-begging. 
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And in a text should one take words addressed (according to the 
sources) to the disciples and treat them as of general reference? or 


omit any reference in dealing with the Entry to the historical usage of 
Ps. 118? And what has been done to the effect of the section on the 
Gospels and on form-criticism when one proceeds blandly to classify the 
types of prayers Jesus employed? 

Not restricting oneself to the adequacy of the book as a text, one is 
inclined to think it will have a somewhat limited appeal because of its 
point of view. Though the author carefully leaves it to the reader to 
decide about the Virgin Birth, and presents a relatively impartial de- 
scription of the contrasting views of Schweitzer and Dodd, a good deal 
of the book is spun out of “our knowledge of the character of his mind 
and spirit” (p. 7) in a way that will seem to some to run right into 
‘the peril of modernizing Jesus’. There is a good deal of sheer guess- 
work about what Jesus thought and felt, expressed in the language of 
“ideals” and “values”. A sentence like, “Rather he (Jesus) was as- 
serting that money, if properly handled, could be used to produce 
Kingdom-values” is a disturbing dissonance to this reviewer’s ear. 

Reading such books as these does nothing to diminish the sense 
that writing a “life” of Jesus is a formidable assignment, fraught with 
perils. To attempt to get behind the gospel narrative to what happened 
is risky enough, but the risk must be taken if the Incarnation is to be 
understood as anything but a theophany; to attempt to get behind the 
gospel narratives to the ‘mind of Jesus’ is almost always foolhardy and 
reveals little but the mind of the author; to fight against the Evange- 
lists using their own material is to court disaster. 


Hott GRAHAM 
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Memoirs of Hadrian. By Marguerite Yourcenar. Tr. from the French by Grace 
Frick. New York: Farrar, Straus and Young, 1954. pp. 313. $4.00. 
The difference between a really good historical novel and a really 
good novel of contemporary life lies chiefly in the reconstruction of the 
general background and the immediate setting, and their interpre- 


tation to the ordinary reader. In a contemporary novel this can be 
taken for granted, even though the mise en scéne lies far outside the 
ordinary reader’s range of experience. How many readers or movie 
goers have ever been inside a top-flight Executive Suite? All of them, 


no doubt, in imagination, even before reading or seeing the story! But 


how many have been inside an ancient Roman army camp with its 
rectangular divisions, its exact location for the commander’s quarters, 
its earthwork defenses, its storehouse, its gates, its external market and 
other features? No one, except a few students of ancient history or the 
classics, and then only in imagination! And if the novelist means to use 
such a background he must make it vivid, real, lifelike, natural. He 
cannot merely say, like the stage setter for a mediaeval mystery play, 
“Here is a Roman army camp.” This is the chief difference. The 
problem of the characters and their interpretation does not greatly 
differ from the problem of presenting and interpreting modern charac- 
ters, human nature being much the same in all ages. Unfortunately, 
too many novelists fail to realize this, and make their ancient characters 
grotesque. The fault is an easy one to commit, the more so in that 
despite all the vast resources still at hand in the surviving literature, 
inscriptions, papyri, coins, and other archeological remains, many of ; 
the details of ancient life either were simply not recorded or else the 
record has perished, thus leaving certain lacunae which can be filled in 
only by imagination. It is when the untrained, half-educated novelist 
is compelled to use his imagination, or chooses to do so rather than 
engage in further research that the trouble begins. Instead of authentic, 
even if hypothetical, details, we are presented with artificial and unreal 
ones, dragged in from anywhere in history, past or present. This 
literary crime is committed habitually, it seems, by writers on the 
life of Christ or the history of the early church. Some of these, even 
some that get turned into “million dollar” movies, are so bad that only 
the proverbial Scot or Yankee, still hoping to get his money back in 
entertainment, can force himself to plod on to the end! Unfortunately, 
the majority of novelistic treatments of early Christianity and of . 
biblical characters and subjects are the same. There is first a strong a 
Jash of “oriental color”’—chiefly mantles and turbans, though the il- Se 
‘ustrators forget the turbans and picture Christ and the apostles bare- 
headed—and the “ceaseless din” of the “crowded bazaar”; there is 
“the cool morning breeze” off the hills of Galilee, or “the hot breath of 
the desert” at noon, or the large and extra-luminous “Syrian stars” at 
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night. This is the stuff that is expected to carry the “atmosphere” 
which is the writer’s substitute for accurate, lifelike detail. There are 
even, I am told, schools of writing which encourage this lazy, slapdash 


method of composition. 

There are also “classical” novels, i.e. those dealing with classical sub- 
jects, which fall into the same kind of error. The writer gives us a 
vivid enough account of the Colosseum or of the Forum of Trajan, but 
his heart is not really in it—he is in a hurry to finish the chapter, shave, 
and join his friends in time for dinner at Alfredo’s. So he gets the 
colossal ancient structure completed in similar haste, under Vespasian, 
in time for plenty of Christian martyrdoms in the arena, under Domi- 
tian; he may even spin the reel of time somewhat faster still, and order 
a few Christians “tossed to the lions” under Nero—though the guides, 
at least, all tell us no Christians were ever martyred in the Colosseum. 
Certainly none was ever martyred there under Nero or Domitian. Even 
Benvenuto Cellini in his famous midnight experiment with divination 
succeeded in rousing only pagans—gladiators, noblemen, slaves, crimi- 
nals, barbarians, but no Christians. 


On the other hand, the authentic, creative historical novelist, pos- 
sessing no less imagination than the bumbling amateur but rather 
more—for he senses at once the incongruity and the deceitfulness of 
jerry-building and will have none of it—so steeps his mind in his 
subject—the age, the milieu, the details of everyday life, the things met 
knew, talked about, or took for granted—that his book will read like a 
work of the same time, almost of the same language. If Miss Yource- 
nar, for example, had written her novel in Latin instead of in French; 
or if her translator had redone it in second-century Latin (like that of 
Fronto’s letters) or Greek (like that of Marcus Aurelius’s priceless 
Meditations), instead of in present day English, she might have fooled 
us. And the secret? See the fifteen pages of annotated bibliography at 
the back of the book! One wishes some readers would turn to the “Au- 
thor’s Note” first—especially members of the slapdash, “atmospheric” 
school of historical fiction. So accurate is her portrayal of the times 
in which the emperor Hadrian lived that the novel belongs on a shelf 
near the later Latin classics, if not in the same alcove, and also close 
to the great histories of that time, beginning with Dio Cassius and 
ending with Gibbon and Hermann Schiller and Rostovtzeff. It cer- 
tainly ranks with Walter Pater’s Marius the Epicurean as a permanent 
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sontribution to our understanding of the background of the New Testa- 


nent and the early church. 

There are very few details to question. Were leprosy and cancer 
(i.e. what are now called by these names) known in the first or second 
century? There are medical historians who question it. Cato the Cen- 
sor was a firm believer in the virtues of cabbage, especially in curing 
cancer: and certainly there must have been some cures, or he could not 
have urged the remedy—but was the disease that he called cancer the 
same thing as what is today called by that name? One doubts it. 
Did Marcus Aurelius intimate a debt to Hadrian in his list of life- 
long debts, at the beginning of the Ad te ipsum? It is not 
improbable. Similarly the present Memoirs appear to be _ in- 
fluenced by Marcus’s famous book—the influence is retroversive, like 
that of Treasure Island upon Arthur D. Howden Smith’s capital novel, 
Porto Bello Gold. Indeed it is not only not improbable, but highly 
probable, for we know that Hadrian did write an autobiography, 
though it has not come down to us; and who was more likely than 
Marcus to have been among its very first readers? Was palmistry 
practised in the first or second century? Other forms of divination, yes; 
but palmistry? We are not sure. The word does not seem to be any 
older than Middle English. But the gypsies have no written history. 
Was there a persecution of Christians in Antioch under Trajan? What 
is the evidence? I suppose the martyrdom of Ignatius is what suggests 
it. Was the head of Crassus tossed about as a presentation of the 
Bacchae of Euripides in the eastern desert? The story is told by Plu- 
tarch—but the play was only a savage burlesque of che iinal scene, and 
Crassus’s head was substituted for that of Pentheus. (he popular 
modern idea that Crassus attended the play is totally wrong.) Was 
there a Jewish sanhedrin at Antioch? This is not improbable, provided 
sunedria were found outside Palestine, in the Western or Greek-speak- 
ing Diaspora. (But see Sotah 9:11.) Was Hadrian really made em- 
peror by Plotina? Spartianus, in the Historia Augusta, at least sug- 
gests it. Were the rites of Mithras “barbarous” during the first two 
centuries? The probability is that the tawrobolium or baptism of bull’s 
blood was added to the Mithraic ritual at some later date, perhaps in 
the fourth century. (At Rome the taurobolium alone, without other 
rites, dates from ca. 160 A.D.) And did the rite take place in the 
“sacred cave”? There was no room for it in such Mithraea as have been 
discovered hitherto. And did the candidate lie down to receive “the 
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bloody aspersion’”: Such accounts as we have—e.g. -Prudentius, the 
Christian poet, in his Peristephanon, Bk. X—imply that he stood. 
And were the mysteries of the Cabiri “obscene”? In what way? And 
what is the evidence? Or did “milk-fed serpents” glide about the Cave 
of Trophonius? If so, none of the ancient writers (e.g. Pausanias) 
mention it; moreover, incubation in that cave was difficult and danger- 
ous enough without adding serpents to the nocturnal horror! (The 
inquirer crawled feet first into an underground aperture barely large 
enough to wedge himself in, and there remained overnight, hoping for 
an apparition or an oracle.) And what were the “Thracian feasts of 
Orpheus” which taught Hadrian their savage rites of “brotherhood”? 
And was it the “orgies of Cybele” that led to fanatical self-mutilation, 
or those of Attis, her lover? And did “all the mystery religions of Asia” 
indulge in “strident” music, or add to a “voluptuous unrest”? The 
Phrygian flutes of Attis, yes, drowning out the cries of the mutilated 
and the maimed in this primitive rite of mutual lashing, stabbing, and 
slaughter with its culmination in self-castration; but could other rites, 
e.g. those of Mithras, be thus described? Never, I believe, and certainly 

not in the second century. 


Where, moreover, does Juvenal give us “detailed descriptions of 
vice” ?—the passage in Satire VI is unique, and scarcely merits the 
_ description. And was he exiled for this? And by Hadrian? Or were 
the fees of prostitutes fixed by the Tariff Decree of Palmyra! The 
_ Aramaic text of the inscription reads merely woman or women; the 
Greek text reads “of the hetairai”. But there is no regulation of the 
fee. The decree merely states that a hetaira who usually charges a 
_denarius or more shall pay a fee of one denarius when she enters Pal- 
-myra; if she charges less, e.g. eight assaria, or six, she must pay the tax 
collector (démosidnés) accordingly. Similar fees were collected from 
artisans, i.e. handworkers (ergastérioi). This was ancient practice, and 
‘survives in some places. To this day, the city of Basel collects a mark 


time: as in the Gospel of Matthew, ch. 20, the laborer’s wage was a 
" denarius (or a drachma) a day—the vineyard owner was not “gouging” 
his help. 

Other details that might be corrected are the exaggeration of Jewish 
opposition to Greek learning. According to Professor Saul Lieberman, 
who is now our authority on the subject, Greek studies were being pro- 
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moted in second century Palestine—or was that after the Jewish War: 
One rabbi had a houseful of students learning Greek and reading clas- 
sical literature. Was “Ben Dama” really anti-Greek? How then did he 
pass for a heretic on the subject? And were weapons ever manufactured 
by Jews for pagan armies, especially for Roman use? The Talmud, and 
Maimonides, are of course much later, but they specifically forbid such 
manufacture. Or were rebels executed within a Roman camp? The 
inscriptions forbidding the entrance of Gentiles to the inner court of 
the Men of Israel, in the temple at Jerusalem, were placed along the 
separating balustrade; it was not a single inscription, “inscribed on 
the temple door.” Nor did they refuse admission to “the uncircum- 
cised” but to aliens, foreigners, non-Jews (allogeneis). Plenty of 
circumcised Semites were excluded. It was a religious-ethnic prohi- 
bition, not a ritual one. Or was Arrian merely Epictetus’s attendant 
while he lay dying in Epirus? Was he not his student, and are not the 
surviving Discourses and Encheiridion the record of actual lectures in 
class:—the latter a choice selection from the former, meant to provide a 
pupil’s vademecum—rather than “the last sayings of that aged and 
ailing philosopher”? And how can anyone describe the Christian sects 
in Alexandria in words like these: “Two charlatans, Valentinus and 
Basilides, were intriguing against each other, closely watched over by 
the Roman police”? Second-century Gnosticism was an intricate and 
involved tangle of heretical speculations, no doubt; but what is there 
to justify the allegation of “intrigue”? 

Speaking generally, it is in the area of religion that the book most 
often slips on details. Hadrian’s initiation at Eleusis is properly re- 
ported. The contents of the rite, or of the mystery, is no doubt cor- 
rectly assayed: “What is taught at Eleusis must remain secret; it has, 
besides, the less danger of being divulged in that its nature is ineffable. 
If formulated, it would result only in commonplaces; therein lies its 
real profundity.” ‘True, so far; and we simply do not know what was 
conferred in the “mystery”. Aristotle is still our best guide: it was not 
the imparting of knowledge, or a sacramental action, but a deeply 
moving emotional experience that constituted the heart and meaning of 
the rite. But what does our author mean by “the higher degrees” 
which were later conferred “in the course of private talks with the 
Hierophant”? Or by the celestial round “which the sacred processions 
of Eleusis try, at best, to reproduce in human terms”? Or the “symbol- 
ical marriage” between the high priestess and the hierophant, which 
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is “neither union nor contact, but is a rite, and is sacred as such”? One 
suspects that the interpretation here given is derived from the later 
fourth or fifth century Neoplatonic mystery-philosophy, or possibly 
even from modern theosophical speculations. The “ecstasy” described 
on p. 151 would not, one suspects, have been recognized as such by any 
ancient religious teacher, whether of the second century or the fourth 
or the fifth. On one point, Miss Yourcenar is decidely in the right, 
with an increasing number of modern scholars (though still perhaps a 
minority): viz. the Mithraic initiation was not a “rebirth unto eternity”, 
as in one (just one) late fourth century inscription, where Christian 
language may have been borrowed, but was a rite of cleansing and re- 
newal to be repeated every twenty years. The taurobolium, as we 
have said, performed as a blood bath, was a late addition to the Mith- 
raic ritual. Originally, as the word implies, and as the Mithraic reliefs 
attest, it consisted only in the slaying of the bull, perhaps of a wild 
bull, at the end of a primitive hunt. 


But these are details, and I only hope that many of my queries may 
lead to the author’s justification. Some of the points really are un- 
certain, and a novelist has every right to choose the interpretation 
which seems to her the more probable. In a book which, I am con- 
vinced, will still be read a century hence—it may even be added to 
Everyman’s Library before 1980!—these matters may be cared for 
in another edition, or answered, Victorian fashion, in another appen- 
dix. 

On the broad general features of the second century background, the 
author’s information and perspective are alike unquestionable. The 
problems facing the empire were precisely those Miss Yourcenar points 
out, chiefly that of responsible internal administration (viz. how to 
secure it, in spite of greedy human nature and weak officials), and that 
of external defense. Trajan’s wars had carried the northern and east- 
ern boundries of the empire too far into alien lands. The wisdom of 
Hadrian in retrenching and retiring becomes clearer than ever as one 
studies the possibilities of defense when natural barriers are lacking. 
Southward and westward the boundaries of the empire were obvious: 
the Sahara and the Atlantic, both impassable. But northward it was 
different. In Britain the Roman Wall, built by Hadrian, was as secure 
a barrier as could be erected in those days. (If anyone scoffs, let us 
recall the Maginot and Mannerheim lines, or the German West Wall, 
and others as well—e.g. the Chinese.) But in Germany the Rhine, the 
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Agri Decumates (with another wall), and the eastward flowing Danube 
formed only a moderately defensible line. The barbarians could swim 


it at any point—as easily as Emerson’s “nimble Tartar” could leap 
over the Great Wall of China. The Dacian Wars of Trajan had ended 
with a long corridor reaching southward into the plains of Hungary— 
and another wall at its end. Instead, there should have been a far 
shorter line farther to the East—fifteen hundred miles shorter, in fact 
—based upon the Carpathians and continuing to the North Sea along 
one of the great rivers, the Oder or the Vistula. Then, given another 
century of peace, the restless tribes could have been pacified and 
civilized, and a stand might have been made against the avalanche of 
external barbarians already preparing to descend on the empire from 
the East. But Rome lacked the skill, the numbers, the incentive, per- 
haps even the geographical information or the military intelligence to 
devise such a plan. We have seen what the legacy of Washington’s 
farewell advice to this nation, to “avoid entangling alliances”, has made 
of our history since 1914; a similar legacy was left the Roman empire 
by Augustus, when he advised the permanent limitation of the bounda- 
ries to those of his day. Trajan had overstepped this advice—and the 
insecurity of the new frontiers seemed to prove the wisdom of Augus- 
tus. But perhaps the empire should not have retreated, but gone even 
further, with shorter lines of defense and better consolidated frontiers. 
This “history that might have been” would certainly have spared later 
Europe its Dark Ages and our modern world its continuous resurgence 
of barbarism since 1914; but it never took place. Hadrian was not 
Julius Caesar or Alexander. Nor was the second century Roman Em- 
pire the fresh, world-conquering power the old Roman Republic had 
been, or the Macedonia of Alexander’s days. In the circumstances, 
Hadrian’s policy was inevitable. As Miss Yourcenar makes him say, 
“Peace was my aim, but not at all my idol.” This sounds modern—as 
if he had meant to say, “but not at any price;” yet as a sentence 
placed on the lips of Hadrian, it is profoundly in character. The re- 
treat in the East, the abandonment of Armenia and Mesopotamia, was 
a part of this inevitable policy. A century and more of futile warfare 
had proved the impossibility of stabilizing an eastern frontier in the 
desert, where Parthian horsemen could attack, destroy a Roman out- 
post, and disappear without a trace—all within a few hours. The 
struggle was destined to go on for a long time; it was a contributory 
cause of the crisis in Marcus Aurelius’s time; it opened the way for 
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the westward sweep of the plague, after the fall of Ctesiphon; it spelled 
the doom of Doura-Europos, about 256 A.D.; it is still a problem, as 
the terrifying maps of possible Soviet strategy, published not long ago 
in Time magazine, make clear. 
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The author is also right in describing, from Hadrian’s viewpoint, the 
Jewish War of 132-135 A.D. as a blunder. But one wonders if the 
explanation (on p. 245), viz. that the world was “in decline”, was really 
the explanation Hadrian would have chosen. Again, it sounds too 
much like later philosophizing—or like mere pessimistic sentimental- 
izing, which some Christians of the second century, and more of them 
later on, indulged in, thanks to the strongly eschatological strain in 
Christian teaching. 

The great psychological riddle of Hadrian’s character, his love for 
Antinous, is not wholly solved but is certainly lighted up and set in 
truer perspective by Miss Yourcenar’s book. It is not enough to say 
that homosexuality was simply taken for granted in the ancient world 
—for there were those who protested against it. (One of the oldest 
protests I know of is one of the Etruscan tomb paintings at Tarquinia, 
where the divine bull approves the heterosexual act, but rages threaten- 
ingly against its opposite.) Nor is it enough to describe the empress 
as a cold Spanish beauty, surrounded by a flock of maiden aunts. Was 
her coldness the cause, or the result, of Hadrian’s misconduct? Nor 
will Hadrian’s long months, even years, of absence from home on 
military and administrative duty account for it. I am amazed that the 
inner, emotional side of this type of erotic behavior is so well under- 
stood by a woman writer, and equally surprised that she does not let 
fall even a hint of her agreement with the “moralists” who disapproved 
the emperor’s conduct. One expects a woman to protest this waste of 
affection by those who should normally devote it to the opposite sex. 
Perhaps it is due to her instinctive French understanding of human love 
and tenderness, even in grotesque and unnatural forms; or to her re- 
straint as a novelist, writing strictly and objectively from the point of 
view of the Epicurean emperor. The explanation of the death of 


- Antinous, and also the spread of his cult, is interesting: both the 


motive of the devotee’s death and that of the ensuing cult were deeply 
rooted in the kind of “personal” religion which was increasing among 


pagans in the second century. Other features of second century re- 


ligion are sympathetically depicted—its belief in omens (an age-old 
feature in paganism, especially in Roman religion), its magic (also old), 
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its occultism, its concern with astronomy, its syncretism (symbolized 
by the Pantheon—though were not its deities astral gods?), its concern 
with the after-life. But the crowning achievement in interpretation, it 
seems to me, is this explanation of the spread of the new cult of the 
recently deified youth: 

“The cult of Antinous seemed like the wildest of my enterprises, the 
overflow of a grief which concerned me alone. But our epoch is avid 
for gods; it prefers the most ardent deities, and the most sorrowful, 
those who mingle with the wine of life a bitter honey from beyond the 
grave. At Delphi the youth has become the Hermes who guards the 
threshold, master of the dark passages leading to the shades. FEleusis, 
where his age and status as a stranger formerly prevented him from 
being initiated with me, now makes of him the young Bacchus of the 
Mysteries, prince of those border regions which lie between the senses 
and the soul. His ancestral Arcadia associates him with Pan and Diana, 
woodland divinities; the peasants of Tibur identify him with the gentle 
Aristaeus, king of the bees. In Asia his worshipers liken him to their 
tender gods devoured by summer heat or broken by autumn storms. 
Far away, on the edge of barbarian lands, the companion of my hunts 
and travels has assumed the aspect of the Thracian Horseman, that 
mysterious figure seen riding through the copses by moonlight and 
carrying away the souls of the dead in the folds of his cloak.” 

This is not mere fine writing. This paragraph sums up the whole 
religious outlook of second century paganism. Anyone familiar with 
Apuleius’s Metamorphoses will recognize the echoes of the “hymn” to 
Isis, her aretalogy, the goddess with many names, one nature. And 
all this is of deep interest to us; for the pagan religion of the second 
century was the great rival of the early church, a rival system from 
which the church took over certain features, even in attempting to de- 
feat it, and one which left its impress on the religious and intellectual 
inheritance of Europe for many centuries to come. 
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THE THEOLOGIANS AND SCIENCE 


By W. Norman Pitrencer 


General Theological Seminary 


Christian Theology and Natural Science. By E. L. Mascail. London and New York: 
Longmans Green and Company. xxii + 328 pp. 
Modern Science and Christian Beliefs. By Arthur F. Smethurst. London: Nisbet and 


Company. 22 + 300 pp. 


It is appropriate to give an extended notice to these two books, both 


published during 1956, because they are by Anglican divines—Mascall 
an Oxford “don” already well-known for his theological writings and 
Smethurst chancellor and canon of Salisbury—who have considerable 
personal acquaintance with scientific method and work; it is also ap- 
propriate to notice them together because they both represent the 
attitude of the “new orthodoxy” to natural science and its findings. 
Finally, it is appropriate to notice them together at this time, not only 
because they have appeared within a few months of one another, but 
because each of them illustrates the same strange combination of ad- 
mirable insight into the proper relationship between “religion” and 
“science”, with what to this writer seems a lamentable indulgence in 
specious argument and strange logic in the effort to maintain certain 
conservative positions of a theological kind and above all to preserve, 
almost unchanged, the old and (I think) descredited notion of the 
“miraculous.” 


On these last points, we are indebted to the writers for at least one 
thing: they show that despite the widespread report that the “prob- 
lem” of miracle is no longer of any significance theologically or apolo- 
getically, it is indeed an issue that is very much alive—so much so 
that Smethurst devotes nearly thirty pages to a discussion of it, while 
Mascall besides referring to it in passing on a number of occasions 
spends some considerable time in discussing it directly in what he calls 
a “digression” on the Virgin Birth in his last chapter. We shall return 
to these matters later in this article. 

Of the two books, Mascall’s is on all counts the more thorough pre- 
cisely because it is the less general. The author concerns himself with 
certain important questions which science itself proposes: the nature 
of scientific theories, the relation of cosmology and contingency, the 
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meaning of creation both theologically and scientifically, indeterminacy 
and its significance, the problem of body and soul, and man’s origin 
and ancestry. His major interest appears to be in physical science 
rather than in biology, anthropology, etc., although as is shown in the 
above list at least two chapters deal with the latter kind of scientific 
research. Smethurst begins by a section on “general questions” (the 
presuppositions of modern science, something on the history of science 
and religion, the attitude of the “good research scientist” and its re- 
lationship to the “Christian virtues”, the objects and use of scientific 
research and discovery, and the limitations of science). He goes on to 
cover, in slightly more than one hundred pages, the various problems 
which seem to arise out of the physical sciences, biology, and the psy- 
chological and anthropological studies of our time. In a final section he 
discusses miracle and the relation of science and credal affirmations. 
There is an appendix, in which logical positivism, dialectical material- 
ism, existentialism, and Heim’s and Bultmann’s solutions of the prob- 
lem of communication are given attention. 

As this rapid conspectus shows, Smethurst attempts rather too much 
in too brief a space, although it is only fair to say that he is on the 
whole successful in compressing important and interesting material 
into a few pages. Unfortunately, however, there are too many in- 
stances in which a discussion is terminated and left hanging in mid-air 
just at the point where something useful, or on the other hand highly 
debatable, seems about to emerge. This is never true with Mascall, 
whose book contains his Bampton lectures for 1956 (to publish them in 
the same year in which they were delivered is a tour de force never 
before equalled, I believe) and who found that the time alloted to him 
was sufficient to give a leisurely, informed, interesting, if in some places 
perverse, treatment of the limited number of topics he undertook to 
handle. 

Smethurst begins his book with a helpful analysis of the presup- 
positions of the modern scientist: (a) the orderliness of the universe; 
(b) the intelligibility of the natural world; (c) the reliability of human 
reason. He shows that these presuppositions have their basis in the 
Judaeo-Christian theology, with special emphasis on the Christian ideas 
of creation, incarnation, and the sacramental universe. This particular 
point is made much more carefully by Mascall, who quotes M. B. 
Foster and Whitehead on the dependence of modern gcience on the 
specifically Christian understanding both of the rationality and the 
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contingency of the creation. Incidentally, this discussion is one of the 
‘best sections of Mascall’s lectures. Smethurst is again helpful in his 
insistence that the characteristic attitudes of the scientist have a close 
poser to the “Christian virtues”; he cites intellectual integrity and 
respect for truth, impartiality or lack of prejudice, intellectual humility, 
courage, single-minded devotion, patience, self-control, cooperation, a: 
-among the important qualities marking a genuine scientist. 

{n other chapters he shows that the objective of the scientific 
‘method and endeavour is to give, so far as possible, an account of the 
world in basic quantitative, mechanical, and “de-personalized” terms; 
and this, as he points out, means that the subtle elements of partici- 
pation, subjective appreciation, I-thou relationship, etc., are necessarily 
omitted from consideration. 

Although his survey of the results of scientific research in the physi- 
cal, biological, and psychological-anthropological realms is very sketchy, 
we are given an adequate portrayal, even if Smethurst is inclined to 
make too much of such matters as the demonstration of creation 
through appeal to certain recent astrophysical theorizing. He does 
not appear to understand, as Mascall so plainly does, that the doctrine 
of creation has nothing to do, basically, with creation “in time” but is 
essentially a doctrine of the dependence of the created order upon that. 
or Him, who is not created. 

But it is in the chapters dealing with miracle and with the relation of 
credal affirmation to science that Smethurst seems to this writer to 
fall into very serious error. This section of his book (Part III) should 
be read very carefully and its constant use of petitio principii noted. 
For it is evident that the author believes that somehow the cause of 
religion is bound up with the reality of miracle and with the possibility 
of an almost literal affirmation of the creeds; he forgets, if he has ever 
read, A. E. Taylor’s brilliant demonstration in The Faith of a Moralist 
that while Christianity cannot survive without the “supernatural” (by 
which Taylor means, of course, the reality of God and his operation in 
the created order), it can well dispense, at least theoretically, with those 
“interventions” (to use a word that Mascall seems to approve) of God 
in the world which are what is commonly meant by “miracles” in the 
popular usage. Indeed one might think that Smethurst would sub- 
scribe to the disingenuous argument of C. S. Lewis in his appalling book 
Miracles, a book that Mascall cites now and again with evident ap- 
proval (although on one or two occasions with qualifications and criti- 
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of the} cism). We shall return to this section of Smethurst’s discussion when 
in his we come to the same line in Mascall’s lectures. 


i close As we have said, Mascall’s book is much more precise and careful 
ty and fF than that of his fellow-writer. In the early chapters there are some 
mility, brilliant bits—his speculation about a “Martian” incarnation, for in- 
On, as stance, although here he misses the Scotist possibility and concentrates 
too much on Incarnation as redemption; his analysis of scientific theory 
entific | and his insistence on the “real world” as conveyed through the various 
of the models or schemes; his valuable discussion of regularity in the creation, 
erms; although here one wonders how this is to be reconciled with his treat- 
artici- ment of the Virgin Birth and other so-called miracles later on; above 
sarily all, his treatment of the Christian theological ground for the whole 
scientific enterprise. There are many questions which these earlier 
shysi- lectures may raise: his strange argument that modern science has dis- 
etchy, posed of the difficulty of heaven as a “place”, his peculiarly an- 
ed to nypostatic Christology, his bland assertion that “we know” that there 
~ation are angelic intelligences, his disputing the claim that there can be a 
does “best possible” in any finite order. And we may wonder if the some- 
ctrine what tiresome series of quotations from St. Thomas Aquinas is really 
ut is more than a nostalgic desire to use the Angelic Doctor as a source of 
that. theological truth, as we may also wonder if it is in fact true that the 
whole point of the Bible is that it is, so to say, a source-book for 
on of loctrine. But it would be tedious to continue with such citations. Once 
er to iain, it is in the final sections which deal with the total Christian 
=r faith in relation to science, and particularly in regard to the question 
aad { divine “intervention” and the concept of miracle, that we really get 
= al to the heart of the matter. It is to this question, as presented both in 
ata Smethurst and Mascall, that we may now turn. 
oon First of all, the reviewer should make clear that for him, as for all 
ralist those who have studied the development of this concept, miracle can- 
(by not mean divine “intrusion.” Such a view is really the legacy of a 
- in fundamentally deistic world-view, in which God having created the 
hose world absented himself from it and thereafter could only “intrude” 
God into it to repair defects or to disclose himself to those who otherwise 
the might not have recognized his existence. But neither St. Augustine 
sub- nor St. Thomas Aquinas accepted any such view of the meaning of 
nails miracle. For the former, a miracle was not so much contrary to the 
ap- ourse of nature as above that which we know of nature; while for the 
= latter, a miracle was an action of God in another order of causation 
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than the usual material-efficient order of common experience. Th 
scriptural idea—although the word itself is absent from much of the 
Bible—rested back upon a naive Jewish view that God could and 
would act directly and immediately in the world; the notion of second- 
ary causation did not have any place in Hebrew thought. Now all of 
this, both the unmediated action of God in Jewish thinking and the 
Augustinian-Thomist view of the world and its relation to God, is n 
longer tenable in the light of our contemporary knowledge of nature, 
of history too for that matter. This does not mean that unprecedented, 
unpredictable, if you will extraordinary, events are ruled out as impos- 
sible. It means, rather, that the notion of the miraculous may now be 
subsumed, as Dr. DuBose saw long ago, under the general conception 
of God’s providential ordering of the realms of nature and history. 
Furthermore, it means that the demonstration that any particular event 
which purports to be a special instance of God’s providential (faithful 
and consistent) ordering of creation must be found in the evidence 
which is produced for this fact—in its results in awakening or deepen- 
ing faith in God and his loving care for his children. 

But neither Mascall nor Smethurst appears to be at all sensitive 
to this historical question. Both seem to accept the biblical story aw 
pied de la lettre, or (in Mascall’s case) almost to assume that what 
for us may seem theological necessity can create a fact of history out 
of the whole cloth. We find in Smethurst the astounding statement 
that “all that is required . . . to bring about such a virgin conception is 
the direct intervention of the energizing and vitalizing power of God, 
which would not in itself constitute any serious departure from or 
interference with the ordinary processes of nature”; but coupled with 
this we discover also that Smethurst naively supposes that the biblical 
narratives can, in their present form, survive historical-critical in- 
vestigation (it ought to be added that he does recognize that a man can 
be “a sincere and convinced Christian” even if he “harbours intellectual 
doubt about the Virgin Birth”). On the Resurrection, our author takes 
a similar line, but in this case he concludes firmly that “nothing but a 
true corporeal Resurrection would be sufficient” for foundation of the 
whole Christian faith. 

Mascall’s discussion is centered in the Virgin Birth. He admits the 
possibility of Incarnation without this biological miracle, but he insists 
that a virginal conception is more “congruous to the requirements of 
the case.” In fact, his view of the Incarnation is so markedly of the 
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extreme Alexandrine type that he himself demonstrates the close re-. 
lation of an anhypostatic Christology so far as manhood is concerned, 


with the traditional account of the mode of our Lord’s conception. In 


this respect his Christology (as he had previously demonstrated 
in his work Christ, the Christian and the Church) has all the 
defects which Nestorius, both in his letters to St. Cyril of Alexandria 
and in the apologia lately discovered and published under the title of 
The Bazaar of Heracleides, showed to be present in the view of the 
Alexandrines. And the claim that the Word of God alone constitutes 
the person of the Incarnate Lord, so that by a natural birth there 
would be simply “a new personal subject” who would be human, is a 
clear illustration of the fact that unlike the first proponent of this 
teaching (Leontius of Byzantium, whose Christology is in itself danger- 
ously Eutychian in tendency) there is in Mascall a serious confusion of 
historical-psychological “person” and metaphysical or ontological de- 
scription of the governing principle of the true, and full and genuine, 
human life that was born of Mary. 


An illuminating example of Mascall’s type of argument is found in 
his discussion, on page 306, of Professor Bethune-Baker’s unexception- 
able statement: “What is ex hypothesi potential in all men—that is, the 
complete union of the human and the divine—was actualized in” Christ. 
On this Mascall comments that it claims “too much and too little for 
human nature.” It does the first, he says, because it “exaggerates the 
inherent powers of fallen human nature and belittles the extent to 
which the evolutionary process is distorted”; it does the second, be- 
cause that which the Incarnation gives man “vastly exceeds anything 
that even unfallen human nature could have attained by its own natural 
powers.” In which we must remark that nowhere does Dr. Bethune- 
Baker suggest either that fallen human nature had the “inherent 
power” to actualize that potential complete union which is potential in 
man as man, or that unfallen human nature, by its own natural powers, 
could have done so. The whole point of his argument, in the article 
which is cited, is that God and man are in such relationship that God, 
working in and through man, can bring about that full actualization 
which is the “potential” of all men, and this by “at-one-ing” them (as 
he says elsewhere) with himself. 

But the really serious difficulty with Mascall’s discussion is that it 
prescinds from history altogether. And this leads one to a dreadful 
situation, in which theological necessity appears to be able to establish 
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historical data, quite apart from the meticulous and thorough analysis 
of the evidence on strictly critical grounds. Nor will Mascall’s ap- 
parent feeling, that it is only those who begin with a question who find 
difficulty with the tradition, deliver him. The answer to that is a 
simple tu quoque. And he is not helped when he appeals to the long 
history of the Christian belief in the virginal conception; for we can 
always ask, as a friend of mine once did ask, “How long does it take 
a mistake to become a fact?” with the implicit answer, for those like 
Mascall, “As long as is necessary for the idea to become established in 
the tradition.” 


Neither Mascall nor Smethurst quotes C. A. Coulson’s great book 
Science and Christian Belief (in America, published by University of 
N. Carolina Press)—great in value but small in size. This is all the 
more surprising in that it was published well before their own works 
came out; Smethurst refers to it in his preface as too late for him to 
discuss, but it is especially surprising that Mascall does not even refer 
to it, nor to Coulson’s earlier English lectures on the subject, since 
Coulson is an Oxford colleague of Mascall. Smethurst makes one brief 
citation from one of Coulson’s previous books. I mention this omission 
because Coulson’s approach to the problem of “science” and “‘religion” 
seems to me to be highly important: Like Smethurst, he sees that the 
scientist is basically a “religious” man; but unlike him he does not 
attempt to wangle out of science some loop-holes for Christian be- 
liefs which cannot stand up to historical investigation nor meet the 
test from analogy of experience. Like Mascall, Coulson believes that 
scientific study and religious affirmation are not essentially contra- 
dictory, and that on the other hand one must not use such scientific 
ideas as, say, the principle of indeterminacy, in order to “prove” 
Christian beliefs; but unlike Mascall he does not seek to employ this 
autonomy in order to argue on theological grounds alone for beliefs 
which have behind them neither adequate historical evidence nor suffi- 
cient empirical proof. In fact, Dr. Coulson says the right things, and 
says them clearly and well. 

Let me say in conclusion that it is all to the good that there is a 
reviewed interest in the question of the relation of scientific method and 
its resultant discoveries, and the religious attitude and its theological 
formulations. We may not agree with the conclusions to which Mascall 
and Smethurst give their assent; indeed, as this article has shown, the 
writer is in sharp disagreement with both of them at several important 
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points even if not in the basic discussion which they offer. But we can 
be grateful that these books, and others like them (above all Coul- 
son’s), are now appearing. For this means that the bifurcation in 
man’s thought and experience, religion and life, between “reason” and 
“revelation”, “faith” and “knowledge”, with which we have been 
plagued ever since the “new orthodoxy” made its appearance with Karl 
Barth and his many fellow-workers of whatever school or denomi- 
nation, may now be coming to an end. It may be—and this writer 
earnestly hopes that it is—the beginning of a new period in Christian 
theology, when once again the demand of the human mind for unity 
of thought and experience, religious and secular, will be respected, and 
when Christian teachers and preachers, as well as Christian thinkers, 
will set themselves to show that Christ is the Truth in whom all our 
little truths find their centre and their meaning. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ezechiel. By Georg Fohrer and Kurt Galling (Handbuch zum Alten Testament, 1, 13). 

Tiibingen; Mohr, 1955, pp. xxxix + 263. DM 23.50. 

Apart from the section on chs 40-42, 4:10-17 contributed by Gal- 
ling, this commentary is from the hand of Fohrer. It is not a revision 
of the earlier volume on Ezekiel in this series—that of Alfred Bertho- 
let, 1936. It is, except for extensive quotation from Betholet’s sketch 
of the historical background to Ezekiel’s ministry, a completely new 
work which, as the author, himself notes, differs as radically from its 
_ predecessor as the latter did from Bertholet’s earlier work of 1897. 

This being so, the introduction necessarily summarizes—with admir- 

_ able conciseness—the widely divergent views as to the authorship and 
on of the book of Ezekiel which have found expression in the 

past thirty years. The matter of the text is dealt with first: is the 

Repti to be preferred to the Massoretic text from which is diverges 

so widely? On the whole the answer is yes, though account must be 

taken of the many places in which the divergence is due not to a 

difference in the Hebrew Vorlage of the Septuagint but rather to 

the desire of the translators to provide an interpretation, theological or 

historical, of passages which they believed to be misleading. In the 
_commentary proper each case of divergence is considered and a decision 
rendered as to the probable original. 

Fohrer holds that Ezekiel prophesied in Babylonia, not in Palestine 
as some scholars have maintained. His ministry was a ministry of 
writing as well as, indeed even more than, of speaking. Fohrer believes 

that of the 1273 verses which the book contains 1022 come from the 
prophet himself—against Hélscher and Irwin who attribute to him 
only 170 and 251 verses, respectively. Fohrer does not however regard 
Ezekiel as the author of the book. He argues that the prophet left 
behind him (perhaps) eight collections of material, each of which 
comprised his own account of what he had said or done or had ex- 
perienced on some certain occasion, together with explanatory notes 
and other kinds of expansion and elaboration. These were later put 
together by editors. In the process which extended over a considerable 
period of time some additions were made to the prophet’s work and 
some dislocation of the material occurred, certain passages belonging 
to the latter part of his ministry being attached to oracles spoken before 
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the fall of Jerusalem. Up till then he had consistently proclaimed 
the inevitability of the event and had insisted that the exiles must 
choose between Jerusalem and Jahveh. Once the city had fallen a 
new note began to sound in his message. He still insisted on the ne- 
cessity of individual decision, but with the promise of salvation to 
those who trusted in God. For those who refused their trust there 
could be only death. It was in this second period that the oracles 
against the nations were spoken; God had judged Jerusalem; he would 
now judge them. In the last period the prophet spoke of the coming 
restoration of his people. 

These conclusions are stated summarily in the introduction and 
| argued in detail in the commentary. The theology of Ezekiel is ana- 
| lyzed and compared with that of his prophetic predecessors and of his 
contemporaries. The discussion of the various literary forms con- 
tained in the book is of particular importance. Even those who feel, 
as this reviewer does, that the radical conclusions of Hélscher and 
Irwin are much nearer the truth than those of Fohrer will find his 
analysis of the text of extraordinary value, and will unhesitatingly sub- 
scribe to the verdict of the 1956 Book List of the (British) Society for 
Old Testament Study that “both for its sober thoroughness and its ap- 
praisal of recent work, this commentary is absolutely indispensable for 


serious study of Ezekiel.” CurusBert A. Simpson 


Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. By Martin Dibelius, edited by Heinrich Greeven, 
translated by Mary Ling. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956, pp. ix + 228. $4.50. 
When Dr. Martin Dibelius died in 1947, he had been working for — 
more than a decade on the problem of the literary style of Acts. The 
results of his studies appeared from time to time in brief essays and 
addresses in various European publications, but American scholar- 
ship was practically unaware of his work in this particular area: On 
the European front Heinrich Greeven sensed a similar lacuna which 
he set about to repair several years ago when he gathered together 
some nine of Dibelius’ already published studies on Acts to which he 
added two more hitherto unpublished. This publication, entitled 
dufsdtze zur Apostelgeschichte (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1951), made available in one volume all the studies on this crucial 
book made by a pioneer in Formgeschichte. The book under review is 
a translation of this collection of essays‘ made by Mary Ling who 
employed for one of them a translation made earlier for the Journal 
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of Religion by Paul Schubert. The arrangement of essays in the 
translation following the order of the original is chronological by date 
of publication with the two unpublished works appearing at the end. 
The whole collection has been admirably indexed. 

A reading of the foundation essay of this collection (“Style Criticism 
of the Book of Acts”, pp. 1-25; first appeared in the Gunkel Fest- 
schrilt EUCHARISTERION in 1923) puts in bold relief the facility 
of this great mind in dealing with problems which have perplexed most 
commentators on Acts; the succeeding essays bear out the contentions 
of this programmatic essay. The two previously unpublished essays 
outline the pattern that Dr. Dibelius’ future work would have followed, 
had he lived. At this point the reader is more acutely aware of the 
magnitude of the loss suffered by New Testament scholarship by the 
untimely death of this devoted scholar. Some compensation for that 
loss is to be felt, however, when one reads Ernst Haenchen’s new 
commentary on Acts in the Meyer Series (G6ttingen, 1956); the in- 
fluence of Dibelius is markedly reflected in this much needed com- 
mentary. 

The flood of books rolling off the presses at this time serves as a 
deterrent to hasty evaluation of any particular book; yet the reviewer 
feels compelled to recommend this volume as a must for all seriou: 
students of the New Testament and especially for those whose facilits 
with the German language is limited. Despite the excellency of the 
translation three items call for attention: one mistranslation, “Sophism”™ 
for “Sophistic” (p. 143), and two misprints, “125” for “25” (n. 26, 
p. 148) and “dual” for “duel” (p. 151). 


Jutes Laurence Moreau 


Cyril of Jerusalem and Nemesius of Emesa. Edited by William Te'fer. The Library 
of Christian Classics, vol. IV. Westminister Press, 1956. pp. 466. $5.00. 

This is another fine addition to the “Christian Classics” series. The 
translator and editor, Canon Telfer, is a well-known patristics scholar 
in Cambridge. This volume is essentially two separate books: Cyril 
and Nemesius are each presented and translated in a different fashion 
and with somewhat different interests in view. The bond between the 
two is that both are fourth-century Fathers of the Palestinian area. 


The introduction to Saint Cyril is most interesting. Dr. Telfer 
defends the continuity of church life in the Holy City from New Testa- 
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the — ment times onward. Cyril, he maintains, expressed the established 
date doctrinal tradition of his see—a theology that was conservative, 
end. — thoroughly orthodox, and strongly embattled against the contemporary 
assaults of Jewish and Samaritan neighbors. Dr. Telfer casts no 
doubts on the intelligence, honesty, and competence of those who ex- 


aan cavated the Holy Sepulchre and Golgotha (site of the Martirium 
“ility Basilica.) Jerusalem had become the object of Christian pilgrimages 
most | long before Constantine undertook to enshrine the Holy Sites, but the 
ions Py Christian Emperor is given his fair share of credit for the noble vision 
gavs of the Beloved City as the unifying center of world-wide Christianity. 
weak | Dr. Telfer’s introduction is an impressive study. In our own day, as 
the in so many previous ages, has not the “Navel of the World” something 
the to teach us about achieving Christian unity? 
that An abbridged translation of the Catechetical Lectures follows. The 
new Mystagogic Lectures, well-known to students of liturgy, are un- 
- in- fortunately not here included. For a variety of technical reasons, the 
‘om- editor computes that Cyril’s Lectures were originally delivered during 
Lent of A.D. 350. Dr. Telfer’s annotations clarify the theology of the 
~ lectures, and he is remarkably successful in discovering incidental 
— references to fourth-century customs and events. His command of the 
= general background is most impressive. It is all the more disappointing, 
lity therefore, that he shows no appreciation of the place that these Lectures 
the hold in the history of the Creed. Dr. Telfer is clearly not abreast of ; 


nat modern credal study. Nor is he at his best in explaining the liturgical 
context of these lectures. St. Cyril’s interesting letter to the Emperor 
Constantius is also given. 


c More than half of this volume is devoted to the less famous Ne- 
mesius. He was bishop of Emesa, the modern Homs, at the end of the 
fourth century. His extensive knowledge of medical science, and his 
understanding of contemporary secular view-points, reveal to us an 

: aspect of early Christian thought that is not represented in other 


The patristic authors. His Treatise on the Nature of Man has had a 
lar curious literary history which Dr. Telfer narrates at length. Through 
yril St. John Damascene, some of Nemesius’ teaching became widely cir- 
ion culated. In recent times he has held great interest for students of the 
the history of medicine. 


The Treatise is then given in what is professed to be the first English 
translation ever made directly from the Greek text. Apparently it is 
unabridged. A commentary, as well as footnotes, is provided. The 
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translator gives extensive explanations for all references to ancient 
philosophers. A modern reader with scientific interests, but without 
training in traditional philosophy or literature, could therefore, finc 
this a useful stepping stone to Christian thought. The work itself is 
an apology addressed to intelligent agnostics. The “post-pagan” 
reader of Roman Syria seems to have been a creature not unlike the 
post-Christian reader of modern America or England. 

In the editorial material of this volume, there are many small am- 
biguities, and some misprints occur. On p. 182, we find “Good Friday’ 
in the text, but p. 19 appears to tell us that Good Friday was not yet 
observed. On p. 222 the name Tasean receives an accent in n. 42, but 
not in the text. Why does a question mark appear on the first line of 
p. 223? On p. 232 there is a reference to Skard’s Nemesios-studien, but 
elsewhere the hyphen is omitted (pp. 238, 240, 254, etc.) On p. 25 
we find “talking birds” in the text, but n. 3 explains “Nemesius is 
possibly thinking of monkeys”! According to p. 284 n. 13, “Apollinarius 
taught uncompromisingly that the Word . . . did mot [sic] take a 
human soul.” Yet on p. 226 Apollinarius was represented as teaching 
“the divine Word took human flesh and soul.” On p. 413 we learn 
“that is is difficult to clear him [Nemesius] from . . . Pelagianism.” 
Yet on p. 215, we were led to believe that the accusation was merely 
due to misunderstanding. On p. 428 Dr. Telfer attributes to oxen a 
hitherto unsuspected power of animal husbandry. In the bibliogra- 
phies, it is regrettable that the blank spaces were not filled with more 
references to works in English and to works now available, and the 
citation of Jérusalem is incomplete. The Biblical Index does not in- 


clude all the references to Susanna. 
H. Boone Porter, JR. 
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dn Introduction to Anglo-Saxon England. By Peter Hunter Blair. 
University Press. 1956, pages, xvi + 382. Plates. $5.50. 


If one travels backward from post-Conquest England into the Saxon 
period he may perhaps experience a sensation roughly analogous to 
that we have when we view a landscape through binoculars in reverse. 
There is a peculiar fascination about this busy world in miniature. 
Very likely it is this which gives much of their charm to the pages of 
Bede. But it is well to recall that Bede’s priceless History covers less 
than the first century and a half of the nearly 500 years which inter- 
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vene between Augustine of Canterbury and Edward the Conf 
interval almost as long as that between the Conquest and the first 
Elizabeth. Naturally, the England of Dunstan and Cnut and Harold 
was not the England of Aidan and Cuthbert, of Theodore and Wilfrid. 
This long Saxon age is well worth extended study; and Mr. Blair has 
given us just the book with which to begin—provided we keep Bede 


- and the Chronicle at hand for source-reading. “The establishment of 
Germanic peoples in an island whose earlier population had been Celtic, 
_ the creation of the kingdom of England as a political unit, the develop- 
lay” ment of English as a spoken and written language, the death of 
yet heathenism and the growth of a vigorous Christian Church—these are 
but matters which belong in some ways as much to the present as to the 
e of past”. 
but Blair writes with clarity and restraint: where the facts are uncertain 


he frankly admits it; where opinion is divided he tells us so. He makes 
good use of such recent authoritative studies as those of Stenton, White- 
lock, and the Chadwicks, and of the steadily accumulating evidence 
from archaeological research. Earlier modern writers are cited mainly 
in criticism—e.g., Blair disposes of Kemble’s famous thesis of a 
primitive Germanic democracy. 

The first two chapters—roughly a third of the text—trace the course 
of events from the end of Roman occupation and the coming of the 
English tribesmen, through the chaos of Viking invasions and the 
creation of a united kingdom under the West Saxon royal house, to 
the days of the Confessor and the victory of the Normans. There 
follow distinguished chapters on Church, Government (central and 
local), Economics and Trade, Literature and Learning. The whole is 
admirably balanced and so contrived as to give us a comprehensive 
picture of the first world of the English people. It is done with a simple 
directness which however, never obscures the exactness of its scholar- 
ship. 

An extensive bibliography is provided. Mr. Blair is Lecturer on 
Anglo-Saxon Studies in the University of Cambridge. 


Theobald Archbishop of Canterbury. By Avrom Saltman. University of London, The 
Athlone Press (distributed in U. S. A. by John de Graff. Inc.), 1956, pp. xvi 
+ 594. $8.00. 


P. V. Norwoop 


All but the most specialist scholars are likely to remember little of 
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Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury from 1139-1161, than that 
Thomas Becket was trained in his household. Students of mediaeval 
administration have recognized in recent years that he deserves at- 
tention on his own account, as the first organizer of the business of 
the archbishopric on the lines of the newly developed Canon Law. And b 
now he is further rescued from obscurity by a full-scale study of his 
life, based equally solidly on documentary and literary sources. Two- 
thirds of the book in fact is taken up by an admirable edition of Theo- 


bald’s “Charters” (in the mediaeval sense of formal documents of , 
various kinds—grants, confirmations, decisions, mandates). The system 
of recording such documents in one Episcopal Register was not yet . 
created, and their assembly here, mainly from the unpublished chartu- . 
laries of various monastic and cathedral churches, provides not only 
; an indispensable source for the activities of Theobald, but valuable F 
; material for various aspects of the church life of the time. The bio- le 
graphical section is mainly arranged topically; after a sketch of Theo- 
bald’s career as monk and Archbishop we have chapters on his re- 
lations with the English Monasteries, with the English Episcopate v 
(including a study of all the episcopal elections of Theobald’s primacy) b 
' and with Henry II, and on the personnel of the archiepiscopal house- 
hold. 
Theobald’s body was found incorrupt in 1180, but any chance of 
the canonization of this good and conscientious man was put out of t 
: question by the more glamorous career of his successor. The present - 
l life also may fall a little short of doing all that might be done for his T 
reputation; based on the author’s London thesis, it still has the S 
' character of a classified assembly of the source material rather than +] 
“ the actual biographical and historical study for which this would pre- 
3 pare the way. However in these days of historical summaries one should T 
> be grateful to a scholar who prepares and a University Press that is 


able to print 300 pages of Latin charters, together with a study largely 

based on them. Saltman’s life will be a valuable addition to theo- 

logical and historical libraries, and perhaps he or someone else will 

follow it up with a briefer and brisker account for more general 

reading—certainly Theobald will receive better attention in the future 

in historical studies of the period. C 
Admittedly, however, Theobald’s life will be thought of mainly as 

background for the period of Henry II and Becket. It could be main- 

tained that his quieter career did more to establish the balance between 


é 


the rights of Pope, King, and local authorities under which the English 
Church lived till the end of the Middle Ages than the out-and-out 
struggle of Thomas, even allowing for the prestige given to the Church’s 
cause by the Archbishop’s martyrdom; Stephen Langton could certainly 
be described as a worthy successor of Theobald. Dr. Saltman, how- 
ever, does not make such general claims, but mainly follows the details 
of a life worthy of greater interest than it has yet received. Certainly 
Theobald’s character emerges with greater clarity through the details, 
as a man both of the past and the future; the third monk of Bec to 
become Archbishop of Canterbury, the last perhaps to think of him- 
self as a real Abbot to the monks of Christ Church (and one who gave 
loving care to the foundation and organization of the dependent 
Priory of Dover)—still he preferred for the episcopate scholarly canon 
lawyers rather than monks as such or the royal favorites whom he 
sometimes had to accept. John of Salisbury, another neglected figure, 


was perhaps his closest disciple—gentleman, diplomat, and scholar, 


whose work on Christian political theory was produced in the Arch- 
bishop’s household in 1159, he was a more balanced character than 
the Thomas of London who became first the worldly royal chancellor 
and then the ascetic martyr-prelate. One of Saltman’s incidental con- 
tributions is to show that John was more closely connected with Theo- 
bald than has been supposed; his acquaintance with the papal court 
was probably not due to service at it, but to a series of visits to it as 
Theobald’s representative between 1148 and 1159 (pp. 168-172). 
Saltman seems to feel that Theobald should have been more stressed 
than he was at the decline of primatial and even metropolitan juris- 
diction in favor of papal (pp. 132-151), but one can only say that 
Theobald doesn’t seem to have looked at it that way—though he was 
obviously irked to be practically superseded for four years at the be- 
ginning of his primacy by Henry of Winchester as papal legate, and 
saw to it that when another resident legate was appointed it was him- 
self. But there is no reason to believe that Theobald would have re- 
sented the visit of a legate on his way to reorganize the Irish Church 
(pp. 135-6)—as it happened, Theobald was the last Archbishop of 
Canterbury to consecrate a Bishop for one of the Norse towns of Ire- 
land (Patrick of Limerick in 1140), but that shadowy connection could 
scarcely have continued anyway. One is tempted to continue noting 
the many interesting points, major and minor, on which this life of 
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Theobald throws valuable light—another is the slight extent to which 


gilleieaiioad administration was affected by the civil wars of Stephen’s im 
reign—but this is enough to show the importance of this welcome study, ike 


Epwarp Rocute Harpy 


fol: 
_ The King’s Peace. By C. V. Wedgwood. Macmillan, 1955, pp. 510. $5.50. | he 
The King’s Peace is the first book in a projected three-volume ote 
ces entitled “The Great Rebellion—1637 to the Restoration.” With ¥ 
its publication the venture is off to a sound start. - 
This book deals with the years 1637 through 1641: the term between ne? 
the Scottish Covenant and the execution of Strafford. Without under- wit 
playing the social, religious, and economic factors involved in these | 
desperate days, Miss Wedgwood quite rightly seeks her clues to their Mi 
meaning in the characters of the leading actors: Strafford, Laud, Argyll, ass 
Montrose, Pym, and the protagonist Charles I. It is too early to pass les 
judgment on her analysis of the King; thus far the main strengths and wo 
weaknesses have been exposed as the complex motivations of person- log 
ality are unraveled; but there are eight more years until the execution, his 
and we will have to wait for the second volume to see how she handles itse 
the enigmatic figure of the Civil Wars. fla’ 
Miss Wedgwood finds it apposite to quote Laud’s remark on Charles: reg 
“he will not be great nor let himself be made great.” We are shown | 
the King’s commitment to the divine-right theory and the established En 
. church, and his concern for external forms of etiquette and liturgy. un 
Underneath this conservatism is a badly confused man, over-dependent We 
on his wife, idealistically and naively thinking that Scotland can be won I} 

back with a few concessions and promises, and that civil war in Eng- 

land is unthinkable. He prefers to look at artistic representations in 

his palace which show the symbolic meeting together of peace, joy, 
and prosperity than to know the real thinking of the Puritans, the ' 
ship-money opponents and the constitutional lawyers. With Strafford Ch 
brought back from Ireland to save the financial, social and_ political jm 
7 situation at home all is well, he thinks, but in the last inning, when his Re 
great supporter’s power is stripped away, he will let him die though the 
he knows him innocent. To his credit Charles realized and never ceased si 
to deplore his own guilt on this score. ho 
With the lesser characters, perhaps Miss Wedgwood is a bit prone Lu 
to tell us in advance what kinds of people they are and then make sure ie 
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they conform. Strafford receives the greatest care, and is almost as 
important a figure as Charles. Yet he never quite comes to life until 
the trial scenes; he has been marked out as efficient and loyal and 
follows a somewhat heavy and boring course until his great final days. 
Argyll is Scots and inscrutable; Montrose antic and unpredictable; 
Pym is shrewd, democratic and designing; yet somehow the real men 
never quite break through the cover of research and description. Her 
picture of Laud is a great disappointment. Whatever one thinks of 
the man, he was a giant in his time, and deserves a more thorough 
study than he has been given in The King’s Peace. Perhaps in the 
next volume the author will focus on Laud as in this one she has done 
with Strafford. 

In her understanding of the religious and social currents of the time, 
Miss Wedgwood is at her best. There is too much piling up of un- 
assimilated local color in the early chapters, where fewer court scenes, 
less detail on fish and families, and shorter lists of scholarly works 
would have sharpened as well as spared. Once she is off to her chrono- 
logical account of the King’s troubles, her true importance as a modern 
historian of the constitutional and religious issues of the period asserts 
itself. Along with this first-rate scholarship, her insight into the fatal 
flaws of Charles makes for enlightening as well as, at times, exciting 
reading. 

I remember an hour test I took at college sophomore year on the 
English Civil War period, when the instructor wrote on the board the 
unforgettable question: “What was all the fighting for?” I believe Miss 
Wedgwood could have helped me answer the question as well as anyone 
T have read. Ricnarp H. Witmer, Jr. 


The af Classics, volume XVIII. Press, 1954, pp. 
367. $5.00. 

This book is the fourth of the Luther volumes in the Library of 
Christian Classics. Its aim is to provide the student with a generous 
amount of material for the study of one of the many facets of the 
Reformer’s personality. Quite conceivably Luther the Prophet, Luther 
the Theologian, Luther the Public Character have attracted the his- 
torians’ interest more strongly than Luther the Pastor. There are a 
few older collections of material which have paid special attention to 
Luthers lifelong work in the cure of souls. Dr. Tappert’s work is in- 
dependent from these predecessors. Out of the several thousands of 
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Luther’s letters in existence he has selected about 175 characteristic 
pieces, and supplemented them with pertinent extracts from the Table 
Talk. The material is arranged under eleven chapter headings which 
facilitate the consultation of the book: “Comfort for the Sick and 
Dying”, “Consolation for the Bereaved”, and so on to the last one “Ex- 
hortations concerning Rulers and the State”. Some of the letters which 
had to be included are famous classic pieces of Luthers correspondence: 
the proud letter to the Prince-Elector Frederick the Wise (“I shall 
protect you more than you are able to protect me’), the much regretted 
report about Landgrave Philip’s marital affair, the letter to Barbara 
Lisskirchen about the doctrine of predestination, the often printed 
letter to littlke Hans Luther, a masterpiece of unobtrusive religious 
education, etc. etc. But perhaps more welcome are the dozens of less- 
known letters of advice or comfort to commonplace people, individual 
followers or congregations in distress, clerical colleagues in troubles, 
widows, the long tract on prayer put into the peculiar form of a letter 
to Master Peter the Barber. The correspondence covers, geograph- 
ically, a large field: all of Germany, reaching out into Denmark and the 
Baltic provinces (the letter to “all Christians” in Riga, Reva! and 
Dorpat—the two latter names should have been allowed to stand in 
their traditional form and not been replaced by the artificial modern 
“Tallinn” and “Tartu”; p. 194). As a whole, a collection of such 
special character is bound to become repetitious. Reading the book 
from cover to cover one gets perhaps too much of Luther’s ever- 
present disputant: Satan; but here and there the reader finds genuine 
“Lutheranisms” which will make him pause in wonderment—or dis- 
approval. Not everybody will be able to stomach the moral theology 
which teaches the necessity of “even committing some sin in defiance 
and contempt of the devil in order not to give him an opportunity to 
make us scrupulous about trifles”, nor to enjoy the denunciaticn of 
Zwingli as one of the “worst enemies of the gospel”—together with 
John Eck! Luthers temperament asserts itself in many places. 

Dr. Tappert’s translation deserves high praise. Anglo-Saxon literary 
convention has forced him at least in one place to mitigate the frank- 
ness of Luther’s phraseology. The general introduction of the book. 
the short introductions to every piece in the collection and the note: 


are exemplary in their conciseness. 
Ricuarp G. SAtomon 
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Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy. By George F. Thomas Scribners’ 1955 pp. 
xiit + 539. $5.75. 

Here is the best and most useful current text-book for the study of 
Christian ethics. American theologians have produced a great many 
fine studies in Christian ethics, so that statement is a sweeping one. 
The great merit of Professor Thomas’s book lies, first of all, in his 
balanced and careful marshalling of the main discussions with which 
the study of Christian ethics is currently preoccupied. The question of 
natural law, the relationship of agape to other kinds of love, the 
possibility of a systematization of Christian ethics into principles and 
precepts—all these and many other important questions are brought 
into review, the arguments on both sides carefully summarized, and a 
judicious and comprehensive conclusion is reached. But there is a 
second great merit of Professor Thomas’s book which is even more 
important. Here for the first time in manageable form is a demon- 
stration of what some would call the “dialogue” which ought to go on 
between Christianity and culture, a discussion of the relationship of 
Christian ethics to the main problems and issues in the philosophical 
study of ethics. The classical ethical theories are all here, skillfully 
summarized and with the main points of contact with the concerns of 
Christian ethics highlighted for special attention. “Happiness”, “Duty”, 
“Values”, “Moral Virtue and Character”—these are the chapter head- 
ings in a major section of the book entitled “Faith and Reason in 
Ethics.” Surely this has been a serious omission in the current treat- 
ments of Christian ethics, an omission which is especially serious in a 
course in that subject in a liberal arts curriculum. Professor Thomas’s 
experience as a college teacher has led him here to break new and im- 
portant ground for which anyone concerned with instruction in this 
field will be deeply grateful. 


A large section of the book is concerned with what is usually called 
“social ethics”. Here Professor Thomas gives a persuasive presentation 
of a broadly humanistic interpretation of the Christian position. The 
section in which he defends the Christian attitude toward marriage 
and divorce is typically excellent. He concludes: “Christians should 
have no fear that the Christian ideal of marriage is going to be super- 
seded; it is too deeply rooted in the fundamental and enduring needs 
of human nature.” (p. 237) On the other hand, Professor Thomas 
insists that this Christian ideal cannot be prescriptive legislation. “The 
Christian ethic . . . is not an ethic of law but an ethic of love. It is 
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to be applied by each Christian to his own situation in a spirit oj 
liberty. ... It is difficult to believe that Jesus, in his teaching abou 
divorce, abandoned this aim and imposed an absolute law.” (p. 239) 

If one were to raise a question about Professor Thomas’s admirable 
treatment of Christian ethics, it would be an historical one. Does he 
always take into account the varieties of position and attitude that have 
characterized the teaching of the Christian Church down through the 
centuries on any given area of ethical concern? Professor Thomas 
sometimes speaks of “the Christian attitude” when as a matter of fact 
there have been several “attitudes” in the history of the Church. It is 
true that an extended treatment of these varieties would enlarge the 
book far beyond reasonable length. A solid course in Christian ethics 
ought, however, to make use of such an historical survey as is offered 
in another new book on Christian ethics: Christian Ethics, Waldo 
Beach and H. Richard Niebuhr. A combination of these two texts 
provides the instructor in this subject with resources he has not hither- 


to possessed in convenient and highly readable form. 
Joun M. Krum 


New Essays in Philosophical Theology. Edited by Antony Flew and Alasdair Macir- 
tyre. Macmillan, 1955, pp. xii + 274. $4.75. 
Subject and Object in Modern Theology. By James Brown. Macmillan, 1955, pp. 


214. $3.75. 

‘These are two additional volumes in the newly launched serie: 
called The Library of Philosophy and Theology. Previously issued 
were An Existentialist Theology by John Macquarrie and Ethics by 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer. The project is to provide a forum for contemp- 
orary philosophers’ discussion of theology and for theologians’ evalu- 
ation of contemporary philosophical movements. 

New Essays, etc. the first mentioned of the above works dramatically 
high-lights the over-all purpose of the series. Here is the head-on 
collision between the exponents of what is usually termed “logical 
positivism” or “logical empiricism”, but would better be described a 
“logical analysis” or “conceptual analysis”, and theology of the more 
or less traditional type. The editors have selected the phrase “phile 
sophical theology” (a term hardly known in the British Isles), bor 
rowed it is said from Paul Tillich, but actually in widespread use 1 
the USA, in order to avoid the ambiguities of “philosophy of religion’ 


or “religious philosophy”. 
ion 
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twenty-two papers by sixteen authors divided 
just about equally between Christians and those who are not. Al- 
though some of the contributions represent addresses given over the 
BBC (Third Programme) they are all of a high order of scholarship 
and many are extremely technical. Dull, if not impossible, reading for 
the layman unacquainted with the intricacies and elaborations of con- 
ceptual analysis, I am afraid! 

There are presented in order such subjects among others as: Can 
Religion Be Discussed? Metaphysics, Logic, and History. The Ex- 
istence of God. Can God’s Existence Be Proved? Theology and Falsi- 
fication. Divine Omnipotence and Human Freedom. Creation. Ter- 
tullian’s Paradox (“I believe because it is incredible”). The Perfect 
Good. Demythologizing and the Problem of Validity. (First appeared 
in an abbreviated version in Theology 1955). Miracles. Visions. 
Death. 

If there be some who think Christianity has achieved universal intel- 
lectual respectability because of the apparent truce, if not happy mar- 
riage, between “science” and “religion” this is because of the too easy 
equation of the physical and biological sciences with the whole of 
“science” and at the price of ignoring the fundamental conflicts im- 
plicit in the views of social scientists and Christian theologians. The 
sector where the battle rages most fiercely however, is when Christi- 
anity is challenged by the contemporary existentialist philosophies and 
the rigorous techniques of logical analysis. New Essays is likely to be 
a disturbing, even shattering, book for those who cried Peace, Peace, 
where there is no peace. 

Especially to be commended are the penetrating and expert essays 
in defense of the Christian position by D. M. MacKinnon who is ob- 
viously as fully trained and skilled in the disciplines of logical analysis 
as his opponents. 

The book is an exciting debate carried on with skill and charity. 

When we turn to James Brown’s work, the 1953 Croall Lectures at 
Edinburgh, we are engaged in an entirely different enterprise. The 
author adopts as his “perspective” for the discussion of contemporary 
existentialist philosophy the “subject-object relation”. Beginning with 
the questions raised, in part unconsciously and therefore unsatisfac- 
torily, by Kant he analyses in turn the thought of Kierkegaard, Heideg- 
ger, Buber, and Barth. In the summary and concluding chapter the 
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author presents some discussion of the position of Tillich which he 


finds ambiguous if not inconsistent. 


The approach is fresh, illuminating, and an important contribution to 
an understanding of the philosophical presuppositions, and accordingly 
of the theological structure, of some of the more notable and influential 
religious thinkers of our time. If the title seems somewhat forbiddingly 
technical, the potential buyer may be assured that the book is im- 


mensely readable. 


The State in the New Testament. By 
Oscar Cullmann. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1956, pp. xii + 123. $2.50. 

Representing a series of lectures de- 
livered by the Basel professor at three 
theological schools in America, this book 
comprises a setting of the problem, four 
lectures, a conclusion, and an excursus 

(on recent discussion of ¢xousiai in 

Romans xiii i(, all dealing with early 

Christian evaluation of the State. Each 

of the four lectures is in the nature of a 

“sounding” taken along a certain stratum 

of New Testament thought. The unity 

of view demonstrated by the New Testa- 
ment on this vital question, according to 

Dr. Cullmann, is a direct result of the 

the eschatological 

outlook of the early Church. Considering 

New Testament eschatology as a con- 

structive synthesis between ihe absolute 

futurism of Schweitzer and the “realized 
eschatology” of Dodd, the author would 
find himself in substantial agreement 
with Joachim Jeremias who in The 

Parables of Jesus (S. C. M. 1954) speaks 

of “an eschatology that is in process of 

realization” (in German sich realisierende 

Eschatologie. n. 2, p. 159). 

The lucidity of English expression in 
these lectures is a major accomplishment 
in view of Dr. Cullmann’s French-Ger- 


essential tension in 


Atpen Drew KELLEy 
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man bilingual background: he himself 
with some assistance from the Reverend 
Stuart D. Currie is responsible for the 


composition of these chapters as_ they 


stand. 
Numerit und Deuteronomium. By Karl 
Fr. Krimer (Herders Bibelkom- 


mentar, Die Heilige Schrift, U, I). 
Freiburg: Herder, 1955, pp. xv 
+ 610. DM 30. 


In Numbers 33:2 it is stated that 
Moses himself wrote down the list of 
p'aces at which the Israelites stopped in 
their forty year journey from Egypt to 
the plains of Moab east of the Jordan. 
The author of this commentary accepts 
this statement without question, and 
argues therefrom that there is no reason 
to suppose that Moses did not write an 
account of the chief events which oc- 
cured during this period. It is upon 
this account, which the author accepts 
as historical, that the narrative of Num- 
bers and Deuteronomy is based. The 
groundwork of the legislation in the two 
books is also from Moses, though the 
material has been subjected to exten- 
sive elaboration, some of which is even 
post-exilic. Within the restricted limits 
following upon these initial assumptions 
the commentary will doubtless be useful 


| 


to the Roman Catholic laity for whom 
it seems to have been written—not least 
in its application of the biblical material 
to the problems of present day life. 
ca. 


Die Zeit der Kirche. Exegetische Auf- 
satze und Vortrége. By Heinrich 
Schlier. Freiburg im Breisgau: Her- 
der, 1956, pp. vii + 314. DM2z2. 


Like Erik Peterson, Schlier is a Ger- 
man Lutheran scholar in the field of New 
Testament and early church history who 
has turned to Roman Catholicism. In 
this volume he has collected earlier 
essays which deal with the “world” and 
the church in the New Testament, essays 
written with one exception before his 
conversion, in order to argue, directly 
and indirectly, that the New Testament 
is Catholic and that Catholic principles 
are apostolic. This point is made explicit 
in his postscript, which should be read 
first in order to get the direction of his 
arguments clearly in mind. All these 
essays insist on the concrete reality of 
the church, its ministry, and its sacra- 
ments, and as Schlier says have as their 
foundation the Johannine doctrine that 
the Word became flesh. Among the 
significant points which he makes we 
mention only a few: (1) the necessity of 
infant baptism in the light of New Testa- 
ment teaching, as against Barth’s re- 
jection of it; (2) the principle of suc- 
cession clearly portrayed in the Pastoral 
Epistles (as Schlier later says, an ab- 
stract Paulinism is no substitute for 
the whole canon of scripture); (3) the 
revision of a gnostic myth in Ephesians, 
even though this letter is Pauline; and 
(4) the proclamation of the gospel which 
takes place in the liturgy as well as in 
preaching. 

A few quotations from the postscript 
will show how important this book is 


not only for New Testament scholars 
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but also for theologians. The acceptance 
of Barth’s doctrine of baptism would not 
only completely alter the inner structure 
of the evangelical church but “means 
the cutting of the last tie with Catholic, 
Greek Orthodox and Anglican Christi- 
anity.” “The New Testament knows the 
principle of formal delegation, which in- 
cludes the principle of dogma (and of 
“office” and of tradition) but also the 
principle of concrete Christian existence, 
which is accomplished not dialectically 


but in the works of love.” R. M. CG. 
Christ and the Caesars. Bv_ Ethelbert 
Stauffer. Translated by K. & R. 


Gregor Smith. Westminister Press, 
1955, pp. 286. $4.50. 


This is an essay on the conflict of 
church and empire to Constantine. Stauf- 
fer’s thesis is that the church was victor- 
iocs in the last analysis because the 
witness which the Christians opposed to 
the lie of emperor-worship was in fact 
the self-witness of Jesus Christ, who was 
dead and is alive forever more—not an 
idea but a reality. 

The imperium Caesari and the im- 
perium Christi are portrayed as counter- 
feit imperium and real, having advent- 
hope, universal claims, etc. in common. 
The world-historical question raised by 
the confrontation of emperor and Christ 
is dealt with especially in a chapter on 
the tribute money. It is raised again in 
a series of chapters (x-lii) in which the 
question of where the mystery of human 
history is to be found, whether in the 
story of Israel, the myth of imperial 
Rome, or the Christ, is illustrated in 
three pairs of men: Josephus and Ves- 
pasian, Domitian and St. John the Di- 
vine, Paul and Akiba. 

It is a moving and fascinating essay, 
and except for the two highly condensed 
opening chapters, very interesting read- 
ing. A large part of the evidence (not 
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cited—there are no extensive notes) is 
drawn from the imperial coinage, re- 
garded as bearing a “metaphysical glori- 
fication of policy” and as a means of 
propaganda. This raises many questions 
for one trained in Roman history drawn 


primarily from literary sources, and pro- 


vides some surprises. H. G. 

Tudor and Stuart Lincoln. By J. W. F. 
Hill. Cambridge: The University 
Press 1956. pp. xiv, 254. Plates. 
$6.00. 


Here is the story of a city far fallen 
from the high estate it enjoyed in the 
days of St. Hugh and Robert Grosseteste 
and the flourishing period of Lincoln- 
shire wool trade, yet struggling stub- 
bornly against adversity. Much attention 
is thus necessarily given to economic and 
social matters—to wages and prices and 
gild regulations, to labor and trade and 
efforts toward civic rehabilitation. 

But Lincoln reflected the sweeping 
political and religious changes of Tudor 
and Stuart England. And here we are 
able to follow, as they affected one com- 
munity, the conflicts between Anglican 
and Papist, of Anglican and Puritan, of 
Crown and Parliament; the armed re- 
sistance to the suppression of the mona- 
steries, the Elizabethan Settlement, the 
confusion of Civil War and Common- 
wealth, the cross-currents of Restoration 
and Revolution. While there is little 
that is technically ecclesiastical history, 
there is much of the stuf (in local terms) 
out of which it is made, and valuable 
sidelights on the course of ecclesiastical 


affairs on a community level. We are 
reminded that Wolsey, Barlow, Neile, 
“the worst of episcopal time-servers”, 


John Williams, Laud’s arch-enemy, Rob- 
ert Sanderson the moral theologian, and 
William Wake were among the bishops 
of Lincoln; that Parker and Whitgift 
were sometime deans, and Aylmer 
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archdea- 


sometime 


(Bishop of London) 
con. 

This volume is a sequel to Dr. Hill’s 
just!y lauded Medieval Lincoln. The 
author, at one time mayor of the city, 
has constructed his fine example of local 
history mainly from municipal records, 
It is a labor of love no less than of 
learning. P. V. N. 


Church and Parish: studies in Church 
problems, illustrated from the paro- 
chial history of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. By Charles Smyth. London: 
S. P. C. K., 1955. xvii, 262. 
Illus. 17s. 6d. 


Nestled under the shadow of the great 
Abbey, St. Margaret’s has been unique, 
and probably uniquely influential, among 
the parish churches of England. Since 
1614—when the Puritan party took it 
over “for feare of copes and wafer-cakes” 
at the Abbey—the official place of wor- 
ship of the House of Commons, with a 
special pew where the Speaker may sit 
in solitary state, it has echoed the varying 
issues confronting the National Church 
and the State in its connection with the 
Church. During the seventeenth-century 
conflict its pulpit served as the sound- 
ing-board of Puritan-Parliamentarian 
propaganda. It was here that the Solemn 
League and Covenant was signed. More 
recently, it has had among its rectors 
such outstanding divines as the learned 
Milman, the diligent and dedicated Far- 
rar, and that stormy petrel, Hensley 
Henson. Circumstances have made it a 
sort of microcosm of empirical Anglican- 
ism. 

A distinguished historian, now Rector 
of St. Margaret’s, draws upon the rich 
annals of his parish as a vehicle for sage 
discussions of living problems, theological, 
liturgical, educational, social, etc. 

Church and Parish was given as the 
Bishop Paddock Lectures at General 
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Theological Seminary in the autumn of 
1953. P. V. N. 


By Faith Alone: The Life of Martin 
Luther. By W. J. Kooiman. Trans- 
lated by Bertram Lee Wolfe. Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955, pp. 218. $6.00. 


American publishers seem to have de- 
veloped an aversion against matter-of- 
fact titles for biographies. Bainton’s 
“Luther” was published some years ago 
under the title “Here I stand”. The 
formula chosen for this new biography 
seems to compete with that title. Pro- 
fessor Kooiman is not responsible for this 
replacement of his straightforward “Ma- 
arten Luther, Doctor der Heilige Schrift, 
Reformator der Kerk”. 


The book is an unpretentious life story 
of the reformator, written for the general 
reader. Whether the present translation 
“fulfills a deep need, felt especiaily in the 
English speaking countries” as the pub- 
lishers note claims, might be doubted. 
The book does not go far beyond what 
the English reader can find in Mc- 
Giffert’s, Boehmer’s or Bainton’s works. 
What it presents is the well-known /ul- 
cata of Luther’s history, well-to!ld, well- 
proportioned and solid, but not especially 
distinguished by new ideas. The historical 
background against which Luther’s life 
and work should be presented, remains 
somewhat indistinct. 

The translation reads fluently; but in 
the reproduction of technical terms the 
translator has taken some liberties. The 
Prince-elector of Saxony, Frederick the 
Wise, appears all through the book as 
“archduke”—a_ specifically Austrian title 
for royalty—; Philip, the Landgrave of 
Hesse, becomes a “marquis”; Luthers 
famous Letter to the Christian Nobility 
has suffered the intolerably wooden 
transformation into an “Appeal to the 
Christian Upper Classes”; the equally 
famous tract on the Babylonian Captivity 
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becomes “A Prelude to the Pagan Servi- 
tude of the Church”. It is hard to see 
the reason for such deviations from the 
usual terminology. 
The price of the small book is amazing. 
R. G. S. 


Thomas Cranmer, Theologian. By G. W. 
Bromiley. Oxford University Press, 
1956, pp. Xxvili + 108. $3.25. 


Out of an intimate knowledge and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the doctrinal 
and controversial writings of the great 
Anglican reformer, Dr. Bromiley presents 
a fair and accurate picture of Cranmer 
as an ecclesiastical reformer who, al- 
though only slightly endowed with in- 
tellectual originality, was none the less 
remarkably sound as a biblical and pa- 
tristic scholar. 

That Cranmer was thoroughly a Re- 
formation theologian is made clear in a 
summary of his doctrine of the authority 
of scripture and the relation of that 
ultimately superior authority to that of 
the highly respected writings of the 
fathers and decisions of the first four 
general councils. That Cranmer as theo- 
logian participated even more profoundly 
than on the level of scriptural authority 
in the “divine break-through” of Luther 
is shown in a chapter on the doctrine of 
justification 


More than half the book is devoted 
to Cranmer’s position on church, ministry 
and sacraments, which is not out of 
proportion with the emphases of his 
writings. The concluding estimate sums 
up Cranmer’s understanding of the In- 
carnation and of the sacraments, as 
holding all of the redeemed order under 
the judgment of tension between the 
divine promise and the humanly-received 
signs of the promise, again emphasizing 
the high role of the prophetic principle 
in all of Cranmer’s thinking. 

With wisdom Dr. Bromiley recognizes 
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Cranmer’s shortcomings and incomplete- 
ness as a theologian. Unlike many writers 
on reformation theologians, he eschews 
all neo isms. The book 
suffers somewhat, however, from its ex- 
treme brevity; one wishes for more, es- 
pecially in the way of similarities and 
distinctions between Cranmer and conti- 
nental reformers, particu'arly Luther, in 
the manner in which their theological 
principles came to guide their reformation 
activities. Not that anybody else’s theo- 
logical greatness is claimed for Cranmer: 
quite the contrary; if anything, his pic- 
ture is dimmed by insufficient emphasis 
upon the rather striking manner in which 
his situation allowed him to press church 
reforms in such a way as not to have 
them discolor his theology. Perhaps 
these matters have been covered in Dr. 
Bromiley’s almost contemporaneous 
Thomas Cranmer (London, 1955) which 
the reviewer has not yet been able to 
see. 

The bibliography and indices are no 
more helpful than one has learned to 
expect from British reluctance to display 
such apparatus. a. 


Dean Colet and His Theology. By E. W. 
Hunt. S. P. C. K. and Macmillan, 
1956, pp. villi + 142. $4.50. 


For all we hear about Colet, More and 
rasmus as the outstanding pre-Refor- 
mation reformers, the literature on Dean 
Colet is not large. Professor Hunt feels 
that Colet has suffered from being tagged 
“Christian Humanist” in a way that has 
emphasized “Humanist” at the cost of 
the man’s Christian theology. Nor has 
his mysticism been dealt with enough. 

The author therefore sects out to make 
good these losses in a short volume of 
five chapters entitled respectively “The 
Christian Humanist”, “The Reformer”, 
“The Preacher”, “The Exegete”, and 
“The Mystic”. There is a weakness in 
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the fact that we are never quite faced 


with Colet as a total man; some sharper J 


character insight and particularly a criti- 
cal conclusion evaluating his theology 
and contribution to history would have 
been of great help. 


Professor Hunt’s book shows sound 
scholarship and a sure grasp of the kind 
of message of reformation Colet was 
trying to communicate in his Convocation 
Sermon, for example, where he poured 
out all his fire power on the church 
abuses of his time. But the Reformation 
was not just a matter of protest against 
abuses; the doctrine of God and man and 
the Church were at stake. Professor 
Hunt seems to feel that except for his 
insistence on the authority of scripture, 
Colet did not subscribe to the Protestant 
principle. He was so much a lover of 
order and method that the radical side 
of reformation was beyond him. 

R. H. W. JR. 


Sir Thomas Browne: Religio Medici. A 
new edition with biographical and 
critical Introduction, by Jean-Jacques 
Denonain. Cambridge University 
Press, 1955, pp. xxi + 102. $1.75. 


This is an attempt to establish the 
authentic text of the little classic, with 
an excellent Introduction, in which M. 
Denonain makes the point that Religio 
Medici was written “as a private ‘me- 
morial’, the main purpose of which was 
to settle the tenets of Browne’s belief”. 
It “hardly aims at being a work of liter- 
ary art”, nor was it designed for the 
public eye. But because it spoke to 
others than the author, it was presently 
pirated by an enterprising London book- 
seller, with resulting confusion to the 
text. 

The Introduction gives an insight into 
the currents of continental thought which 
affected Browne’s philosophical and theo- 


logical outlook. 
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From “Churches” to “Church”. By Du- 
Bose Murphy. Philadelphia: Church 
Historical Society, 1956, pp. 8. 
25 cents. 


This useful pamphlet, reprinting an 
article in The Historical Magazine (vol. 
XXV. no. 2), traces the steps through 
which the several “Episcopal Churches” 
of Bishop White’s time developed to be- 
come the single nation-wide Church of 
our own. P. V. N. 
Juliana of Norwich. By P. Franklin 

Chambers, Harper, 1955, pp. 224. 
$2.75. 


A subtitle accurately describes this as 
“An Introductory Appreciation and An 
Interpretative Anthology.” The first 
third of this small volume is devoted to 
the “Appreciation”. Here Mr. Chambers 
surveys Dame Julian’s times and the 
“ancren” life, outlines her book, follows 
its literary history, and discusses the 
literary and critical problems that arise. 
This is a good deal of ground to cover, 
but the author succeeds in sustaining an 
attractive and devotional approach. The 
author writes as a nonconformist minister 
strongly influenced by Anglicanism and 
von Hiigel. 

The remainder of the volume is given 
over to the “Anthology” of selected pas- 
sages from various portions and MSS 
of Julian’s Revelations. These are well 
rendered in modern English. Since Mr. 
Chambers is concerned with spiritual 
rather than literary significance, he has 
carefully shunned Middle English quaint- 
ness. At the conclusion of the Anthology 
there is a wise warning against any do- 
it-yourself approach to “mystical ex- 
perience.” 


The present reviewer finds only two 
faults: the mediocre quality of many 
of the illustrative quotations from other 
Writers, and the failure to give unso- 
phisticated readers enough assistance in 


The pub- 


lishers should be commended for present- 


the “Motlier Jesus” passages. 


ing us with a book of this price containing 


illustrations, footnotes, and many pas- 
sages in different styles of type—evidently 
it can be done. Such a book may well 
carry many readers over the threshold 
into the serious practice of the spiritual 
life. For those who have no previous 
acquaintance with mediaeval mystics in 
general, or with Dame Julian in particu- 
lar, this will provide a very happy intro- 
duction. H. B. P., JR. 


The Christian Imperative. By Max War- 
ren. Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1955. 
pp. 144. $3.00. 


The “Christian imperative” is of course 
the Christian Mission. In these Ke'logg 
Lectures, delivered at the Episcopal 
Theological School last year, the General 
Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society develops a philosophy and the- 
ology of Missions solidly Bib'e-centered, 
yet specifically applicable to the situation 
in our contemporary world. “Go Preach” 
—the kerygma, the effective proclamation 
of the Gospel, involving delicate prob- 
lems of communication. “Go Teach”’— 
the paradosis of the Christian way of 
living through Christian education. “Go 
Heal”—not medical missions, but the 
healing of the aches and 
wounds and lesions of society no less 
than of the individual. “Go Baptize”— 
the Christianizing of the whole social 
order as well as the up-building of a 
continuing Christian community. The 
final chapter deals more pragmatically 
with some of the prerequisites of effective 
missionary enterprise in our time. 


thoughtful thought-provoking 
book by a man of ripe experience. And 
the alert parson will find herein a barrel 
of material for missionary sermons. 

P. V. N. 
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Significance of the Church. By 
Robert McAfee Brown. Westminster 
Press, 1956, pp. 96. $1.00. 


The 


The first issue in the “Layman’s Theo- 
logical Library” being published under 
the general editorship of the author of 
this volume. The pointed style of the 
“St. Hereticus” of Christianity and Crisis 
is here, together with exceedingly apt quo- 
tations and explanations that get right to 
the point, organized in a clear and lively 
Presbyterian, but Christian first. 
H. G. 


way. 
Highly recommended. 


Evangelisches Kirchen-Lexikon. Kirch- 
lich-theologisches _Handworterbuch. 
Edited by Heinz Brunotte and Otto 
Weber. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, Lieferungen 2/3 (Ans- 
bacher Ratschlag-Bellarmin) 1955, 
pp. 128 (256 cols.), DM $9.60. 


The first fascicle of this work was noted 
in ATR xxxvii. 4, October 1955. We 
noted at that time the very careful and 
generous cross references, and that con- 
tinues to be a feature, modifying ones 
first impression of the brevity of the en- 
tries. Indeed, they are not as brief as 
they appear: the pages are approximately 
7% by 11 inches. and printed in two 
columns of over four hundred words each, 
as compared with an ordinary English 
page of two hundred fifty to six hundred 
words. 

Perhaps we may mention some of the 
longer and more interesting articles. That 
on anthropology in the Old Testament 
(H. J. Stroebe). the New Testament (TI. 
J. Wachs), dogmatic theo'ogy (W. Trill- 
haus), and philosophy (H. Plessner) runs 
to eight columns. There are good sum- 
maries of apocalyptic, Jewish, (including 
material from the Dead Sea Scrolls (F. 
Hesse), early Christian (S. Schulz) and 
in the history of Christian thought (G. 
Seidenschnur) running to seven columns; 
and of the Apocrypha (O. Hanssen and 
F. Lohse), six and a half columns. Some 
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of the other longer entries are: Aristot’ 
four columns, N. Knittermeyer; the En. 
E. Fahl. 
busch; Creeds, fourteen columns in all 
J. Beckmann, O. Friedrich, R. Stahlin, G 
Hoffmann. 


lightenment, eight columns, 


The entries on particularly German de 
velopments and concerns are especial; 
useful. There are four columns on anthro 
posophy (W. 
which does not as far as I know come in 
for much attention among us, but ha: 
been sufficiently controversial in Germany 
to elicit books from Althaus, Koeberle 
W. Stahlin and M. Werner. Then there 
are the entries on the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, three columns, H. Bornkamm; the 
Bahnhofsmission, the Barmer Theoloe- 
ische Erklarung and the Barmen Decla- 
ration: the Basle Confession and_ the 
Basle Council and the Basler Mission; and 
Churches. six columns, 


Stieglitz), for example 


the Confessional 
G. Menz. 

W. Mathias has six columns on Karl 
Barth, sketching the development of his 
thought very clearly, and summarizing 
his theology. It ends: “In summary, one 
can already say today that with Barth’ 
Kirchliche Dogmatik 
Evangelical theology begins.’ 
less satisfactory by reason of brevity is 
the column and a half on the Apostolic 
Fathers by R. Stihlin, which does little 
more than tell what the term refers to. 
The entry on the Book of Acts (two 
co'umns. H. J. Wachs) apparently knows 
nothing of Easton and Knox, and say: 
the interest has shifted from the nature 
of the book to the matter of the theo 
logical connection of Acts with Paul in 
the transition from primitive Christianity 
to early Catholicism. 
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The articles are commonly non-commit- 
tal, content to present the basic data and 
indicate the tendency to recent discussion. 
A model of such is the two column entry 
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on Resurrection by G. Friedrich, the 
editor of the Kittel TWzNT. H. G. 


Fvangelisches Kirchen-Lexikon, Lieferun- 
gen 475 (Bellarmin-Byzanz), pp. 
128 (256 cols.). DM 9.60. 


A substantial part of these lieferungen 
is devoted to articles on the Bible, be- 
ginning with three columns by Anders 
Nygren on the Sermon on the Mount. 
There is a brief survey of the inter- 
pretations thereof in the middle ages, in 
sectarian Christianity of various periods, 
in the Reformation, at the turn of the 
century and more recently. To be 
rightly understood, says Nygren, the Ser- 
mon must be taken as a part of the mes- 
sianic proclamation as the ‘ethic of the 
Kingdom of God’. 

The other articles on the Bible deal 
with: teaching the Bible, three columns, 
H. Kremers; study methods, 1 column, S. 
Wolf: production and _ publication of 
Bibles, four columns, H. Bardtke; and 
Bible societies, five columns, H. Lam- 
parter. Then follow some entries of 
particular value for the student: six 
columns on biblical manuscripts by E. 
Nestle; seven on the Canon by H. J. 
Stoebe. E. Nest'e and W. Wiesner; eight 
and a half on biblical criticism as a 
discipline by H. J. Kraus. H. W. Surkau; 
four on revisions by H. Strathmann; a 
full survey of translations ancient and 
modern in seventeen columns by E. 
Wiirthwein, E. Nestle, H. Strathmann 
and R. Steiner; fourteen columns on 
biblical interpretation by H. J. Kraus 
and Chr. Maurer; and seven columns on 
biblical theology by O. Pléger and H. W. 
Surkau—seventy-five columns in al! (F. 
C. Grant and others have sixty-four in 
the Americana, 1953). 

As in the previous number, there are 
helpful artic'es on German developments: 
Berliner Missionsgeschellschaft, Berner 
Disputation, Berner Synodus, Bethel & 
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Bethel Mission, Brothers of the Common 
Life and other brotherhood groups (nine 
and a half columns). The main theo- 
logical entries are those on vocation (four 
and a half columns, E. Thier), images 
and the veneration of images (six columns, 
C. Westermann, O. Thulin), covenant 
(six columns, P. Buckmann, W. Karch, 
J. Maltmann) and penance (seven 
co'umns, F. Melzer, H. Karpp and E. 
Kinder). 

It is interesting to read an article on 
the Book of Common Prayer (four and 
a half columns, M. Schmidt) in a Ger- 
man worq! It was also interesting to find, 
after the six column entry on Barth in 
the preceeding number that Brunner re- 
ceives but two columns (H. J. Rothert) 
—about the same as Buber (Th. Schleier- 
macher) and Bultmann (H. W. Surkau). 
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Zhe Church Teaches. Documents of the 
Church in English Translation. By 
Tesuit Fathers of St. Marv’s College. 
St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book 
Company, 1955, pp. 400. $5.75. 


A source book for (Roman Catholic) 
courses in dogmatic theology. The se- 
lections are drawn from the decisions of 
councils and from papal encyclicals. 
There is a topical index, a list of the 
councils, a general index, and a table of 
reference showing where the text of each 
selection may be found in Denzinger’s 
Enchiridion symbolorum. CG. 


Ethics of Decision. By George W. Forell. 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1955, pp. xviii 158. $2.50. 

A neat and compact introduction to 
Christian ethics which will be of value 
to students as a first book to read in a 
course on the subject, and to laymen who 
want general ethical orientation. 

There is a good analysis of secular 
ethical systems and also of various re- 
ligious searches for value. (The author 
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is particularly keen in this section.) by Walter Mitchell. Sheed and 


Then the basic biblical understandings |. Ward, 1955, pp- Xvil 343. $ 4-50. 

f th f d his si The Religious Orders in England. Vo. 

i the nature of man and his _ are ume II. The End of the Midd 

given a good statement; and a solid case Ages. By Dom David Knowle 

is made for divine law. Cambridge University Press, 195; 

Part Il of the book consists of ten Toward a Theology of Evangelism. 2B 

short treatises on the Commandments. Julian N. Hartt. Abingdon Pres 

Here the author quotes Luther’s writings 1955, pp. 123. $2.00. 

with telling effect. Caesar the Beloved Enemy. Three Studi 

a re oT F h in the Relation of Church and Stat 

_Ethics involves decision. For the By M. A. C. Warren. — Chicag 

Christian the basic decision is a leap of Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1955, pp. 94. 

faith in Christ; and from this decision $1.00 (paper). 

Christian ethical conduct gets its di- God and Country. By Charles Schoenfeld. 
Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. 11 
$3.00. 

Le Mouvement Occumenique. Effort 

Christian Marriage: a Handbook on Get- faits pour realiser l’union ou le ra 
ting and Staying Happily Married. prochement des Eglises chrétiennes 
By Floyd Van Keuren. Morehouse- By P. Arminjon. Paris: P. Lethie 
Gorham, 1955, pp. 182. $1.75 (paper) leux, 1955, pp. 96. 300 fr. (paper). 

a ma Moral Principles in the Bible. By Be 
A new printing of the second edition Kimpel. Philosophical Library 195 
of a book originally entitled Outfitting pp. 172. $4.50. 

for Spiritual Marriage. H. G. Hope or Despair. By A. M. Carré. Ne 

York: Kenedy, 1955, pp. 119, $3.5 

Justice. A Summing Up of Human ané 

Political Wisdom. By Josef Piepe 

Pantheon Books, 1955, pp. 121. $2 
COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
OF AMOS: Savidee: THE FOUN World Problems of Today. By Cyr 


DATION AND EARLY YEARS pp. 186. $2.75 
Science and Modern Life. By Sir | 
The Holv Bible. Volume III. The 1955, ~. IOI. $2.7 
Sapiental Books. Translated Se Theory of Games asa FoI for the Mora 
by Members of the Catholic Biblical Philosopher. By R. B. Braithwaite 
Assoc. of America. Paterson: St. Cambridge University Press, 195 
Anthony Guild Press, 1955, pp. 710. pp. 76. $ .75. nn 
Neutestamentliche Sgudien fiir Rudolf American Philosophy. Edited by Ralp 
Bultmann. Edited by W. Eltester. B. Winn. Philosophical Library, 1955 
Zeitschrift fur Teutestamentliche _ Ppp. 318. $6.00. 
Wissenschaft, Beiheft 21. Berlin: Thinking about Thinking. By Merl R 
Tépelmann, 1954, pp. 304. DM 30. Wolfard. Philosophical Library, 1953. 
Supplement to Index of Articles on the pp. 272. $5.00. 
New Testament and the Early  Postulates and implications. Bv Ray H. 
Church Published in Festschriften. Dotter. Philosophical Library, 1955 
Compiled by Bruce M. Metzger. Pp. 509. $7.50. ; 
Journal of Biblical Literature Mono- Religion in Crisis and Custom. A Soci 
graph Series, Supplement to Volume logical and Psychological Study. B 
V. Society of aes Literature, Anton T. Boisen. Harper & Brother: 
1985. pp. 20. $. 1954 and 1955. pp. 271. $4.00. 
Ancient Education. By W illiam A. Smith. Psychoanalysis Today. By Agostino Ge 
Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. 309. melli. New York: Kenedy, 1955, pf 
$ 3.75. $2.95. 
Origen. By Jean Danie'ou. Translated Preface for Parents. By Anita Wheat 
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croft. Foreword by Dora P. Chaplin. 
Seabury Press, 1955 pp. 95. $1.75. 
notional Problems and the Bible. By 
George H. Muedeking. Muhlenberg 
Press, 1956, pp. 188. $3.00. 

4 Manual of Intergroup Relations. By 
John P. Dean and Alex Rosen. Fore- 
word by Charles S. Johnson. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955, pp. 
194. $3.75. 

Religion in Prison. By J. Arthur Hoyles. 
Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. 146. 
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$3.50. 

How to Start Counseling. Building the 
Counseling Program in the Local 
Church. By William E. Hulme. 

Abingdon Press, 1955, pp. 157. $2.50. 

Man Takes a Drink. Facts and Principles 

about Alcohol. By John C. Ford. 

New York: Kenedy, 1955 pp. 120. 
2.50. 

The Church Serves the Changing City. 

By Ross W. Sanderson. Harper & 

Ls Bros., 1955, pp. 252, photographs. 

r Ben ,.50. 

195% M4 Place of Adventure. By John H. John- 

son. Foreword by Hughell E. W. 
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Fosbrooke. Seabury Press, 1955, pp. 
130. $2.25. 

The Synagogue and Social IVelfare. By 
Sidney FE. Goldstein. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co., 1955, pp. 376. 
$5.00. 

Studies in Zen. By D. T. Suzuki. Edited 
by Christmas Humphreys. Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955, pp. 212. $4.75. 

The Conflict of Religions. By Philip H. 
Ashby. Scribners, 1955, pp. 225. 
$3.50. 

Meditations of a Believer. By Marcel 
Legaut. Alfred A. Knopf, 1955, pp. 

The Mystery of the Cross, As Illumined 
by the Great Thinkers of the West. 
By Walter M. Haushalter. Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance & Co., pp. 113, 
£2200. 

Jesus of Palestine: The Local Background 
to the Gospel Documents, by Eric F. 
F. Bishop reviewed in this country 
by Essential Books, Inc. The price 
is $7.00. 

Gorham, 1955, pp. 182. $1.75 (paper) 

mentar, Die Heilige Schrift, I, 1). 
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